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SHALL THE CONSTITUTION BE PRESERVED??* 


By Rosert D. W. Connor 


When a distinguished Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States not long ago mournfully lamented that the decision 
of the Court in the Gold —_ 
Clause Case had destroyed the 
Constitution of the United 
States, he merely echoed an 
opinion that has been ex- 
pressed by dissenting jurists 
in every generation from the 
days of John Marshall to 
those of Charles Evans 
Hughes. In the earlier period 
it was the Jeffersonian “radi- 
cals” whose cue it was to 
weep bitter tears every time 
John Marshall destroyed the 
Constitution; in these latter 
days it is the Hamiltonian 
“reactionaries” who enjoy an 
attack of the jitters every time 
his latest successor allows it to 
escape preservation. In both 
cases concern is felt for the 
preservation of the Constitu- 
tion as a body of political R. D. W. Connor 
principles, as the fundamental organic law of the Nation, and 
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judicial interpretations of that document which one group hails 
as preserving its principles, the other mourns as wanton de- 
struction. There is, however, another sense in which the two 
groups are in complete accord in the answer to the question, Shall 
the Constitution be preserved? In this sense the question concerns 
the Constitution as a physical document—a bit of parchment, if 
you please—but one, nevertheless, of the highest historical and 
sentimental value to the American people, sharing its preeminence 
in this respect with the Declaration of Independence alone. The 
question of its preservation in this second sense was raised even 
before John Marshall’s decisions alarmed timid liberals for the 
preservation of its principles, and although it involved one of the 
most important functions of government more than a century and 
a quarter passed before a definitive answer was given to it. 

The truth is, throughout this entire period, the document has 
been in much greater danger of destruction than the system of 
government to which it gives expression. When the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787 had completed its work, a bright idea 
inspired one of the delegates to move that the journal and other 
papers of the Convention be destroyed because, he feared, “if 
suffered to be made public, a bad use would be made of them by 
those who wish to prevent the adoption of the Constitution.” It 
would never do for the people to know too much! The Conven- 
tion, fortunately, did not share his fears and preferred to entrust 
its records to Washington with instructions that he retain them 
“subject to the order of Congress, if ever formed under the Con- 
stitution” and later, Washington turned them over to the custody 
of the newly organized Department of State. The original en- 
grossed copy of the Constitution, however, had been sent by the 
Convention to the Continental Congress then in session in New 
York, and thus, together with the Declaration of Independence, 
had become a part of the archives of that peripatetic body. 
Before the removal of the seat of government to Washington in 
1800, neither the Constitution nor the Declaration had a safe 
abiding place, and both were compelled to follow the peregrina- 
tions of Congress from city to city, much to their inconvenience 
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and danger; but after the Government was settled on the banks 
of the Potomac, they took their places along with the other papers 
of the old Continental Congress in the archives of the State 
Department. 

Here at last, one might assume, the safety of these corner- 
stones of American liberty and government was assured. Quite 
the contrary! After the organization of the new Government 
under the Constitution, the problem of the preservation of the 
public archives became even more acute. They not only increased 
rapidly in volume, but also in value, and there was not a single 
building in the new capital city in which they could be safely 
housed. Not only was no effort made to classify, arrange, cata- 
logue, and file them, but they were stored in a building which was 
a veritable fire-trap. This fact was sharply emphasized in 1800 
when a fire destroyed the files of the War Department, and again 
in 1801 when the Treasury Department suffered a similar loss. 


Finally, in 1810, the problem of their proper care and preser- 
vation was brought to the attention of Congress, whereupon the 
House of Representatives appointed a committee, with Josiah 
Quincy of Massachusetts as chairman, “to inquire into the state 
of the ancient records and archives of the United States, and 
what measures are necessary for a more safe and orderly preser- 
vation thereof.” This committee found that “all the public 
records and papers, belonging to the period antecedent to the 
adoption of the present Constitution of the United States,” were 
stored “in the garrets” of “the public building west of the 
President’s house,” which housed the several departments of the 
Government, where they were “in a state of great disorder and 
exposure; and in a situation neither safe nor convenient nor 
honorable to the Nation.” Among the archives of the State De- 
partment were the original engrossed copies of the Constitution 
of the United States and the Declaration of Independence. The 
committee, therefore, by direction of the House, reported a bill 
which authorized the President to buy or erect a building for the 
use of the Postoffice and the Patent Office, and to add to the build- 
ing occupied by the State, War, and Navy Departments “as many 
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fireproof rooms” as were necessary to house the archives of the 
Government. For these purposes the sum of $20,000 was appro- 
priated. In the debate on his bill, Quincy said that it was far 
from his wish “to increase the expenditure of public moneys,” 
and that he “was not very anxious for the accommodation of the 
Patent Office,” though he appreciated its importance. His chief 
concern was for “the public records of the country which,” he 
said, “were in such a situation as was disgraceful to the House 
and to the Nation. Not only were they in disorder, and in a state 
of decay, but all the records of the Revolutionary War lie under 
the eaves of this building in a condition extremely unsafe, and 
daily exposed to destruction by fire.” 

Quincy’s bill passed both houses of Congress and on April 
28, 1810, was signed by President Madison. But if the father of 
the Constitution felt disposed to congratulate himself that, in 
signing this bill, he had assured for all time the safety and 
preservation of that document he was due for a rude awakening. 
The ink with which he wrote his name was scarcely dry when a 
British army, with orders to burn the Yankee capital, captured 
Washington. Warned of the approaching disaster, clerks in the 
State Department, working in feverish haste and confusion. 
tossed the Department’s archives, including the Declaration and 
the Constitution—companions once more in danger and distress— 
into coarse linen sacks, piled them on creaking carts, and under 
cover of darkness, rushed off with them to a place of safety in 
Virginia. The next morning, August 25, 1814, the Capitol and 
other public buildings in Washington were in ashes. Thus only 
by an ignominious flight from the soldiers of that monarch against 
whom the thunders of the Declaration had been hurled and the 
principles of the Constitution had been proclaimed, were these two 
priceless records of the patriotism and statesmanship of the found- 
ers of the Republic preserved for their posterity. 

After the retirement of the enemy, the Declaration and the 
Constitution, timidly slipped back into Washington, where for 
another century they were exposed to constant danger of damage 
by improper treatment and to destruction by fire. From these 
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dangers they were finally rescued by a distinguished son of Ohio. 
Toward the close of the first century of its existence, officials 
began to observe that the Declaration of Independence had be- 
come so faded and worn from long exposure to light and abuse 
from inexpert handling that it was in serious danger of physical 
destruction. Its desperate condition caused the secretary of state 
to withdraw both it and the Constitution from public view, and 
to have them locked up in a steel safe built for that purpose. But 
popular interest in these two documents was so great than in 1921 
President Harding, by an executive order, directed that they be 
released from their steel prison and transferred to the Library of 
Congress; and Congress, moved by the same patriotic impulse, 
made an appropriation for “a special marble and bronze shrine” 
where these charters of American liberty and government are now 
preserved and displayed to the public under proper conditions of 
security. This exhibition was installed, as President Harding so 
fittingly expressed it, “to satisfy the laudable wish of patriotic 
Americans to have an opportunity to see the original fundamental 
documents upon which rest their independence and their Govern- 
ment.” 

Shall the Constitution be preserved? This question has to 
do with one of the primary functions of government—whether 
local, state, or national—the preservation and proper administra- 
tion of the public archives. The Constitution happens to be the 
most important of the archives of the United States; our ques- 
tion, therefore, may be re-phrased to read, Shall our national 
archives be preserved? Fortunately, after more than a century 
of discussion and vacillation, Congress has answered in the affir- 
mative and for its former policy of indifference and neglect has 
substituted a policy of real concern and interest. A new building 
—magnificent in its proportions and beautiful in design—is now 
nearing completion within the very shadow of the Nation’s 
Capitol, in which the archives of the Government are at last to 
find a safe and suitable home. 

But are these old records, after they cease to be of immediate 
use in the business of government, of sufficient value to justify 
the erection of a ten million dollar palace for their preservation? 
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The answer is obvious. A French scholar recently observed that 
the care which a nation, or a state, devotes to the preservation of 
the monuments of its past may serve as a true measure of the 
degree of civilization to which it has attained. Pursuing that 
thought, I think it may be said that the chief monument of any 
government—the evidence of its achievements and of the culture 
of its people—is its archives. All civilized countries, therefore, 
accept the preservation of their archives as one of the natural and 
major functions of government—a duty to the past and to the 
future alike. In a recent debate in our own House of Representa- 
tives on this very question, Hon. Clifton A. Woodrum, of Vir- 
ginia, replying to a fellow-member who seemed inclined to question 
the wisdom of proposed expenditures for this purpose, was 
loudly applauded by the House when he said, “In my judgment 
there is no more important thing that we can do than to carry out 
this great activity, and in this material day, when we are thinking 
so much of material things, let us not lose altogether our spiritual 


values and perspective.” 


That surely is one answer to the question. For another I 
quote from a recent article by Mr. Waldo G. Leland, who prob- 
ably is more thoroughly familiar with the archives of our Gov- 
ernment than any other person. These archives he says, are 


the first and foremost of all the sources of the Nation’s his- 
tory... . [They are] composed of the letters, orders, reports, 
accounts, and other documents produced in the course of trans-: 
acting the public business, whether located within the District 
of Columbia, or wherever the operations of the Government 
extend. The value of these archives may truly be said to be 
inestimable. In the transaction of current business those of 
recent date are in constant use, while those of earlier origin are 
frequently referred to. They constitute the chief protection of 
the State against unfounded or ill-founded claims. In inter- 
national discussions or disputes they are the principal source 
from which arguments may be drawn to support the conten- 
tions of the Government. On them are based the titles to mil- 
lions of acres of land and to thousands of patent rights. The 
actual money loss, to say nothing of the inconvenience, that 
would result to the Government, and to citizens as well, by the 
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destruction of any considerable part of the Federal archives, 
can hardly be calculated. 


You would suppose that any government would be solicitous 
to provide for the protection and preservation of public property 
of such actual and potential value. But what has actually been our 
own case? The story of the Declaration of Independence and of 
the Constitution is a concrete illustration of our past policy, and 
is not pleasant to think upon. 

Official records in current use, as a rule, have been kept in 
the buildings occupied by the several departments of the Govern- 
ment as they must, of course, be quickly accessible to officials 
who have frequently to consult them. Again quoting Mr. Leland: 


Those no longer needed in the transaction of current busi- 
ness have naturally enough, been considered an incumbrance, 
and, if they could not be destroyed as useless papers, they have 
been stored wherever space could be found for them. Thus 
they are in cellars and sub-cellars, and under terraces, in attics 
and over porticoes, in corridors and closed-up doorways piled in 
heaps upon the floor, or crowded into alcoves; this, if they are 
not farmed out and stored in such rented structures as aban- 
doned barns, storage warehouses, deserted theatres, or ancient 
or more humble edifices that should long ago have served their 
last useful purpose. 


Thus the Government’s archives are scattered throughout 
Washington in more than a hundred different depositories—some 
of which are practically inaccessible and none of which are either 
suitable or safe for the storage of such valuable property. In 
many cases the results have been disastrous. Invaluable docu- 
ments have been lost. Others have been injured by frequent re- 
movals from one depository to another. Fire has taken its toll. 
Inroads have been made by termites, mice, beetles, and other 
enemies of paper. Stamp collectors, autograph hunters, and plain 
ordinary thieves have helped themselves. And in one case a 
cabinet official sold 400 tons of official records to a junk dealer— 
he needed the space for his office force! 

After the passage of Quincy’s bill in 1810, discussion of the 
need for better care of the national archives never wholly ceased, 
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but it was not, apparently, until 1877 that the problem was again 
considered by Congress. In a special message, December Io, 1877, 
President Hayes, afterwards the third president of the Ohio 
Archeological and Historical Society, called the attention of Con- 
gress to the danger from fire to which the archives of the Gov- 
ernment were constantly exposed. “The records of the Govern- 
ment,” he said, “constitute a most valuable collection for the 
country, whether we consider their pecuniary value or their his- 
torical importance, and it becomes my duty to call your attention 
to the means suggested for securing these valuable archives.” 
The following year, and again in 1879, he laid before Congress a 
recommendation of the secretary of war for the erection of a fire- 
proof hall of records to cost about $200,000, adding: “These 
recommendations are all commended to your favorable attention.” 


It may not be without interest to this audience that two other 
sons of Ohio took important parts in the movement for a national 


archives building. President McKinley expressed a deep interest 
in it and pointed out to Congress “the urgent necessity of a hall 
of records.” After describing the danger to which the archives 
of the Government were exposed, he said: “There should be a 
separate building especially designed for receiving and preserv- 
ing the annually accumulating archives of the several executive 
departments, . . . I urgently recommend that Congress take early 
action in this matter.” 

Congress, however, did not act, and in 1912 President Taft, 
in his last message to that body, gently took it to task for its 
negligence. Referring to the “unsatisfactory distribution of rec- 
ords, the lack of any proper index or guide to their contents,” 
he ventured again to urge, “the necessity for the erection of a 
building to contain the public archives.” 

I have already mentioned the action of President Harding 
in rescuing from possible destruction and restoring to the Ameri- 
can people the two most priceless of their public archives. Hayes, 
McKinley, Taft, Harding—surely the members of this Society 
may justly recall with pride the interest of these eminent Ohioans 
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in forwarding the movement for a national archives to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

It was the work of years, however, for even after the strong 
messages of President Hayes on this subject, Congress seems not 
to have been greatly impressed until a fire, which broke out in 
the War Department early in December, 1880, brought the matter 
more sharply to its attention. This timely, practical argument 
led to the introduction in the Senate of a bill for the erection of 
a hall of records. The measure excited but little interest until a 
second fire, which occurred in the War Department on February 
8, 1881, galvanized the Senators into action. Two days later they 
passed the bill but the expiration of the Forty-sixth Congress, on 
March 3, prevented its consideration by the House. Several 
similar bills were passed by the Senate during the next seven 
Congresses (1881-1895), but “notwithstanding favorable recom- 
mendations of Presidents Arthur and Cleveland, failed of passage 
in the House—partly because of the rival interests of local real 
estate men.” In the Fifty-seventh Congress, Senator George Gra- 
ham Vest of Missouri, who had introduced and sponsored most 
of these bills, summed up the situation in these words: 


This bill has been before Congress for 20 years. Every 
department of the Government .. . has suggested again and 
again the necessity for a hall of records. .. . Three Presidents 
have recommended the erection of this building, as have half 
a dozen Cabinet officers, and yet it seems impossible to get any 
legislation upon the subject. 


However, the situation was not quite so discouraging as it 
seemed to the Senator. Since 1880 thirty-eight archives bills had 
been introduced in one or the other house, and a movement had 
been started that could not be stopped. Congress had frequently 
called for reports on the subject and these reports were gradually 
enlarging the ideas of executive officials, of Congress, and of the 
public as to the requirements of an adequate archives establish- 
ment for a great nation. In 1878 it had seemed to the secretary of 
war that these requirements would be met by “a cheap building 
. . . to cost about $200,000, to be built quickly of brick,” but in 
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1898 the secretary of the treasury estimated that an archives 
building proportioned to the requirements of the Government 
would cost $1,200,000,” 7. e., exactly $1,000,000 more than the 
secretary of war had estimated twenty years earlier; and two 
years later he raised his estimate to $3,000,000. 

Moreover, throughout this period, government officials had 
been thinking of a national archives merely as a sort of storage 
warehouse to which departments could consign to oblivion their 
old records no longer of use in their current business. But in 
1908, the American Historical Association called the attention of 
Congress to the importance which a national archives, properly 
organized and administered, would have for researches in Ameri- 
can history. This idea of service to scholarship as a primary func- 
tion of a national archives gave a new slant to the movement, and 
stimulated a livelier interest in the proposal than had been aroused 
by official representations which, through constant repetition, had 
tended to become perfunctory. 

The period of agitation was now drawing to a close. The 
year 1913 marked the turning but not the end of the road. In 
that year Congress authorized the secretary of the treasury to 
have plans and specifications prepared for a fireproof national 
archives building to cost not over $1,500,000. These plans, how- 
ever, were not to he completed until inspection should be made of 
the best modern national archives buildings in Europe and con- 
sultation had with the best European authorities on the construc- - 
tion and arrangement of such buildings. A wise precaution, 
surely, but alas for the best laid schemes of mice and men! The 
year 1913 gave way to 1914 and the inspection of archives build- 
ings in Europe suddenly ceased to appeal to American architects 
as an occasion for a pleasant summer junket. In 1916, therefore, 
Congress struck out the proviso and authorized the construction 
of the building “without such inspection and consultation in 
Europe.” Our archives building was to be 100 percent American! 
But then came 1917 and its aftermath, when the United States 
Government became more concerned in making new records than 
in housing old ones. Another decade of delayed hopes followed, 
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marked by an expansion of Government activities and consequent 
increase in Government records at a vastly accelerated rate, which 
drove executive officials almost to frenzy in vain efforts to find 
space for both their files and for the daily work of their office 
forces. During the thirteen years from 1917 to 1930 the accumu- 
lation of Government archives was more than double the total 
accumulation for the whole period of 128 years from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution in 1789 to our entrance into the World 
War in 1917. 

This situation, of course, increased the pressure on Congress 
for an archives building. In the meantime, in 1916, Congress had 
taken steps to provide more adequate quarters for crowded Gov- 
ernment departments by launching a great building program. 
Temporarily halted by our entrance into the World War, interest 
in the public buildings program was revived after the war, and 
among the buildings included in it was the National Archives 
building. For it $6,900,000 was set aside—increased two years 
later to $8,750,000. When completed the total cost, including the 
site and equipment, will be approximately $12,000,000. Ground 
for the building was broken on September 9, 1931; the corner- 
stone was laid by President Hoover on February 19, 1932; it is 
now thought that it will be ready to receive the archives of the 
Government about September 1, 1935. 


Some of you doubtless have followed the erection of this 
building with great interest but perhaps there are some features 
about it with which you are not familiar. Speaking with all due 
moderation, I think it can be said that when finished and fully 
equipped, it will be the finest home for the archives of a great 
government anywhere in the world. There’s nothing strange 
about this. Our Government had lagged far behind the govern- 
ments of other great nations in making provisions for its national 
archives—it is, in fact, the last of the great governments of the 
world to do so. But this delay has had at least one advantage— 
it has enabled us to profit by the experience of others. Before a 
single blueprint for our building was made, architects were sent 
to Europe, after the war, to study the archives buildings of Great 
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Britain and Germany, France, Holland, Austria, and other 
European nations. From these studies they learned many valu- 
able things—chiefly, perhaps, what not to do—and, therefore, 
were able to take advantage of the experiences of those countries, 
to avoid their mistakes and to introduce in our building many new 
devices for dealing with old problems. The result is a structure 
which, from an architectural point of view, most people regard as 
one of the two or three most beautiful buildings in Washington; 
while from an administrative point of view, it is perhaps the 
most nearly perfect building of its kind in the world. 

Classical in design, it rivals in dignity and beauty the Lincoln 
Memorial and the new Supreme Court building. To its erection 
each state in the Union has made contributions, either in mate- 
rials or in service. Indiana contributed her limestone, Tennessee 
her marble, Massachusetts her granite, New York her artificial 
stone, Michigan her woods, North Carolina her lumber, Illinois 
her bronze. From various states have come the architects who 
designed the building, the artists who embellished it, and the engi- 
neers, mechanics, and laborers who constructed it. The building 
is American from start to finish; everything that has gone into it 
—the materials of which it is built, the ideas expressed in its 
design, the mechanical skill that has constructed it, are all Ameri- 
can products. 

In the brief time at my disposal it would be impossible to 
describe this building adequately. Perhaps, however, a few details 
may be of interest. On its four sides stand seventy-four magnifi- 
cent Corinthian columns, each fifty-seven feet in height. The 
facades over the entrances from Constitution and Pennsylvania 
Avenues, will be adorned with figures symbolizing the achieve- 
ments of mankind in literature and the arts, while around the 
frieze above these facades are twelve large discs representing the 
departments of the Government whose archives will find a perma- 
nent home in the building. Flanking each of the entrances from 
Constitution and Pennsylvania Avenues will be two impressive 
statues symbolic of the purposes for which the building was 
erected. 
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The main entrance is from Constitution Avenue. Coming up 
the steps from the street, the visitor approaches two huge bronze 
doors—forty-nine feet in height—said to be the largest bronze 
doors in the world. When these swing open for him, he steps 
into a perfectly proportioned logia, through which he passes into 
a magnificent exhibition hall—semi-circular in shape—whose 
beautiful half-dome towers seventy-five feet above the floor on 
which he stands. Upon entering this hall, he will see before him 
two murals depicting major events in the history of the United 
States, and will find himself surrounded by exhibit cases con- 
taining some of the most valuable and significant documents of 
modern times. 

The entrance from Pennsylvania Avenue leads to the work- 
rooms of the archives staff. Running up from the basement floor, 
through the seven floors above, are the administration offices, the 
library, the classifying, cataloguing and duplicating rooms, the 
vaults for the storing of motion picture films, and the search 
rooms in which Government officials and students who come to 
use the archives can work under ideal conditions. 


From the Seventh Street entrance, a ramp leads down to the 
basement floor. Down this ramp, to a large receiving room, will 
run the trucks, bringing hundreds of tons of Government docu- 
ments transferred from their present depositories to the Archives 
Building. Here these documents will be distributed to rooms 
where they will be assorted and carefully checked, and where 
those that require it, will be cleaned, fumigated and repaired. 
From these rooms tens of thousands of documents will be shot 
up in elevators—a round dozen of them—to their places in the 
stacks. There will be twenty-one tiers of stacks, which will hold 
2,500,000 cubic feet of archives—the most valuable property in 
possession of the United States Government, because they are 
absolutely essential to its activities, and if destroyed or lost could 
never be replaced. Each section of stacks will be like a sealed 
room into which no person except employees of the National 
Archives will be permitted to enter. Any unauthorized per- 
son attempting to do so will immediately set off an electric alarm 
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that will give warning to the captain of the guard in his office 
on the basement floor. Adequate protection against fire is of 
course provided. Moreover, the building will be air-conditioned 
throughout so that the temperature, the humidity, and the chemical 
content of the air can be regulated to prevent damage to the docu- 
ments. Sunlight will be excluded from the stacks where the docu- 
ments are stored. By these and other devices it is believed that 
the chances of loss of valuable records by theft, fire, insects, 
dampness, exposure to light, or in any other way, have been re- 
duced to an absolute minimum. 

In anticipation of the early completion of the building, the 
last Congress passed an Act, approved by President Roosevelt, 
June 19, 1934, to create a National Archives of the United States, 
and to define its powers, duties, and functions. The act recognizes 
two fundamental functions of the National Archives: First, the 
care and preservation of all Government archives of such admin- 
istrative or historical value that they must be kept for a long 
period of time, or for all time; Second, the classification, arrange- 
ment, cataloguing and administration of these records so as to 
facilitate their use in the business of government and in the serv- 
ice of scholarship. Adequate powers for the performance of 
these functions are conferred upon the archivist. 

Thus after many years of discussion and heart-breaking de- 
lays, Congress has answered our question, Shall the national 
archives be preserved? But there remains one other important 
step to be taken before we Americans can claim a place among the © 
most progressive peoples of the world in this respect—the preser- 
vation of our state and local archives. A distinguished British 
historian, describing the development of such a “system of local 
archives” in Great Britain, makes this comment: “With a system 
of local archives co-ordinated to the splendid collections of the 
Public Record Office the history of England could be written with 
a fullness possible in no other country.” So with us—the history 
of the Government of the United States can be written from the 
documents that make up the federal archives, but the history of 
the people of the United States cannot be written without the use 
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also of the archives of the states and their subordinate units. 
Fortunately many of the states have already created and developed 
excellent agencies for this purpose. It is the intention of the 
National Archives to seek close affiliation and cooperation with 
these state archives, and when all the states have fallen in line 
we shall be in a position to challenge the statement I have just 
quoted from Professor Galbraith. 

What I have said about the importance of preserving the 
national archives applies with equal force to the preservation of 
state and local archives. No one has expressed the significance of 
a correct solution of this problem—whether state or national— 
better than did former President Hoover in his address at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the National Archives building, when 
he said: 


The building which is rising here will house the name and 
record of every patriot who bore arms for our country in the 
Revolutionary War, as well as those of all later wars. Further, 
there will be aggregated here the most sacred documents of 


our history—the originals of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitution of the United States. 

Here will be preserved all the other records that bind state 
to state and the hearts of all our people in an indissoluble 
union. The romance of our history will have living habitation 
here in the writings of statesmen, soldiers, and others, both men 
and women, who have builded the great structure of our na- 
tional life. 

This temple of our history will appropriately be one of 
the most beautiful buildings in America, an expression of the 
American soul. It will be one of the most durable, an expres- 
sion of the American character. 

Devoutly the nation will pray that it may endure forever, 
the repository of records of yet more glorious progress in the 
life of our beloved country. 





A HALF CENTURY OF THE WRITING OF HISTORY 
IN OHIO 


By Francis P. WEISENBURGER 


Slightly more than a century ago Mrs. Frances Trollope 
returned to her home in England after two years of residence in 
Cincinnati. Thereupon she published her Domestic Manners of 
the Americans,‘ a somewhat ironical commentary upon life in 
the United States. Thus she became one of the earliest represen- 
tatives of a ubiquitous tribe of Europeans that from time to time 
has contrasted the culture of Europe with that of America and 
has found the latter wanting—or perhaps non-existent. She 
pointed to the crudities of the Americans—their boastfulness, 
their lack of refinement, and their emphasis upon material values. 
After dealing specifically with the situation in Cincinnati she 
generalized as to the taste for intellectual fare in America as a 
whole: 


In truth there are many reasons which render a very general diffusion 
of literature impossible in America. I can scarcely class the universal read- 
ing of newspapers as an exception to this remark; if I could, my statement 
would be exactly the reverse, and I should say that America ‘beat the world 
in letters. The fact is, that throughout all ranks of society, from the 
successful merchant, which is the highest, to the domestic serving man, 
which is the lowest, they are all too actively employed to read, except at 
such broken intervals as may suffice for a peep at a newspaper.” 


Mrs. Trollope’s business failure in Cincinnati may have con- 
tributed a note of vindictiveness to her impressions of the Ameri- 
can scene, but no candid student of the period would now find 
reason to challenge the essential truth in much that she said. The 
careful observer of social tendencies must of course often experi- 
ence a feeling of stark amazement at the glib generalizations that 
are frequently formulated concerning a people so complex as the 
American. In a crude and materialistic generation there have 
always been individuals who have thirsted for more beautiful, 


othe Tas Trollope, Domestic Manners of the Americans (London, 1832), 2v. 
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more rational, and more ethical expressions of life. But the 
American of the pioneer period was necessarily preoccupied with 
the hard task of winning a mastery over nature and a minimum 
economic security for his family and himself. Incidentally the 
material basis was being established that would be capable of sus- 
taining a more mature civilization. 

In the United States of a century ago the older established 
communities—generally east of the Appalachians—had already 
begun to feel the beginnings of substantial literary and historical 
endeavors. No part of the region west of the Alleghenies, how- 
ever, was much removed from the pioneer stage. A few interested 
citizens of such a relatively old and prosperous community as 
Cincinnati had established the Ohio Historical and Philosophical 
Society (in 1831). On the other hand, Ohio’s first historian of 
the statehood period, Caleb Atwater, who published his Histor’y of 
the State of Ohio at Cincinnati in 1838, was an unsuccessful Cir- 
cleville lawyer and politician. He seemed to contemporaries “like 
a disappointed, unhappy man” whose writings “were but a meagre 


source of support.” * Eccentrics might write history, but there 
was not an interested public sufficiently large to give much con- 
sideration to their efforts. 


A half century was to elapse before Ohio was to support a 
permanent State society devoted to the interests of archeology 
and history. In a sense the State was following a trend of the 
nation as a whole in this expanding interest in things historical. 
In September, 1884, the American Historical Association was 
founded at Saratoga, New York, and on Lincoln Day of the next 
year preliminary steps were taken for the establishment of the 
Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. The organiza- 
tion meeting was held in Columbus on March 12, 1885, and ex- 
Senator Allen Granberry Thurman became the first president by 
action of the Board of Trustees taken on the following day.‘ 


This occurred in a period when historiography in the United 
States was indeed “between two worlds.” Behind were the tra- 
*Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1008), II, 417. 


*Ohio State TF. ueaaaaas and Historical Society Quarterly ee Ohio, 
1887-), I (1887), 
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ditions of eulogistic praise and special pleading; ahead were the 
more difficult efforts of reconstructing the past in a spirit of cool 
impartiality and aloof detachment. At that time less than twenty 
colleges in the country had professors of history, and school 
teachers did not prepare themselves by special courses in order to 
give instruction in the subject.* The graduate schools of the 
nation were only beginning to adopt the careful, critical methods 
used in German universities. Hence, it is not surprising that, as 
Tyler Dennett (now president of Williams College) has pointed 
out, two of the best known contributions to American history in 
the years from 1885 to 1905 came from three men each of whom 
was really a thorough-going amateur. It is significant for the pur- 
poses of the present discussion that of these three (John George 
Nicolay, John Hay, and James Ford Rhodes), the latter two in 
1885 were residents of Ohio (Cleveland). Hay moved to Wash- 
ington early in 1886, several years before the publication of the 
monumental, though somewhat biased biography of the great 
Civil War President. Yet his most unremitting efforts at this 


task coincided approximately with the last year and a half of his 
residence in Cleveland.’ 


Rhodes, the other Ohio historian mentioned, was a wealthy 
business man of Cleveland who had retired from active participa- 
tion in industrial and financial affairs to devote himself to the 
first of the series of volumes to be known as the History of the 
United States from the Compromise of 1850.8 Rhodes knew well 
that a writer of books walking down the streets of Cleveland 
would be stared at as a rather ‘remarkable personage.” ® In that 
city, nevertheless, he found a kindred spirit, a sympathetic adviser, 
who was moreover an expert in the field of history into which 
Rhodes as an amateur was venturing. This counsellor was Ed- 
ward Gaylord Bourne, whose writings particularly in the field of 


SJohn Franklin Jameson, “‘Early Days of the American Historical , = 

1884-1895,” in American Historical Review (New York, 1895-), XL (1984-35 
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ad Dennett, John Hay: From Poetry to Politics (New York, 1983), 136, 
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Latin-American history were later to be nationally recognized as 
authoritative.*° He was at the time (in fact, from 1888 to 1895) 
a member of the faculty of Adelbert College (now part of West- 
ern Reserve University), Cleveland. Rhodes and Bourne dined 
at the home of the former once or twice a month, and the 
acquaintance ripened into friendship. Bourne was employed to 
spend part of his vacation during the summer of 1889 in collecting 
notes for the work and he assisted materially in the revision of 
the early drafts of Rhodes’ first three volumes.** In November, 
1891, Rhodes submitted the manuscript of the first two volumes 
to Harper and Brothers, and in the same year removed from 
Cleveland to Cambridge, Massachusetts. Yet the volumes pro- 
duced during his residence in Ohio are among his best, for, as a 
recent writer has said, the first five volumes are on practically 
the same definitive scale, but the last two betray some eagerness 
for the conclusion of an ambitious effort.’? 

Scholars who were dedicating themselves to the Muse of His- 
tory during this period had a marked tendency to leave Ohio. A 
primary reason was that remunerative positions in the State were 
relatively few. This was true in the case of Burke Aaron Hins- 
dale who had served from 1870 to 1882 as president of Hiram 
College and from 1882 to 1886 as superintendent of the Cleve- 
land public schools. Upon his retirement from the latter posi- 
tion he devoted himself to historical writing. His Old Northwest 
(New York, 1888), a history of the area bounded by Pennsyl- 
vania on the east, the Ohio River on the south, the Mississippi 
River on the west, and the Great Lakes on the north, was a 
praiseworthy accomplishment. In the same year of its publica- 
tion, however, he received an appointment to the faculty of the 
University of Michigan and removed to Ann Arbor. 

In this year also a young man was finishing his college course 
at Oberlin and receiving in Ohio opportunities and inspiration that 

10 Especially his Spain in in. volume three of his The American Nation: 
A History (New York, 1906), 

11James Ford Rhodes, Historical Essays (New_York, 1909), 197. 

22 Dumas siatene Rhodes, James Ford,” in Dictionary of American Biography 
(New York, 1928-), 
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later were to find expression in historical achievements of genuine 
merit. This college senior of 1887-1888, John Rogers Commons 
was to become one of the foremost historians of the American 
labor movement. As he recalls in his autobiography, during his 
career at Oberlin he cooperated with other students in establish- 
ing a Henry George Club as a means of discussing the single tax. 
Their “dear” Professor James Monroe was tolerant of their 
“youthful doctrinism,’ and he later induced two trustees of 
Oberlin College to lend Commons the money necessary for fur- 
ther education at Johns Hopkins.* 

If, as the Jesuits have taught for centuries and as more novel 
education theorists have since advocated, the early years of life 
are a definite determinant in the formation of character, another 
leading historiographer of the period owes his scholarly interests 
to his birth and childhood in another Ohio college town. Hubert 
Howe Bancroft, born in Granville, Licking County, who went to 
California at the age of twenty, was the directing force in the pre- 
paration of a monumental history of the Pacific coast region, 
covering twenty-eight volumes, exclusive of others in related 
series..* Perhaps less widely known was William Milligan 
Sloane, born at Richmond, Ohio, in 1850, who served as a profes- 
sor at Princeton for many years and gained distinction as a his- 
torical writer. It is interesting to note that the first article in the 
initial number of the American Historical Review was from his 
pen.?® 

During the period from 1885 to 1915 those professional 
scholars in the field of history who continued to be associated 
with Ohio educational institutions were apt to be overburdened 
with teaching and administrative duties. As a result there was 
often little time for creative scholarship that finds expression in 
research and historical writing. Thus George Wells Knight who 
appeared on the first program of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation at Saratoga in 1884 with a paper on federal land grants 
for education in the United States was later relatively unpro- 


“John Rogers Commons, Myself (New York, 1934), 38-41. 
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ductive as a writer of history. Joining the faculty of the Ohio 
State University in 1885, he served conspicuously, however, as 
an able administrator, an effective teacher, and as a counsellor to 
hundreds of students. 

Other teachers in Ohio, moreover, were so handicapped for 
money and materials needed for serious endeavors that the strug- 
gle was an almost impossible one. Professor Wilbur Henry Sie- 
bert of the Ohio State University recalls one scholarly young in- 
structor with a verve for research, Sidney Short, who in the years 
before large Ohio libraries and inter-library loans would pur- 
chase books needed for his work and then re-sell them after they 
had performed their service. More than one earnest soul realized 
full well the compelling truth inherent in Carl Schurz’s remark 
to a young man interested in historiography as a life work that it 
was “an aristocratic profession.” An opulent business man such 
as Rhodes in his mature years might turn to history as a means 
of expressing his conspicuous abilities. Even John Hay, how- 
ever, could scarcely have indulged himself as a writer of historical 
biography if love and fortune had not pointed in the same direc- 
tion in his marriage to the daughter of the wealthy Amasa Stone 
of Cleveland. Most Ohio college and university professors had 
neither inherited nor married a fortune and were forced to re- 
linquish any youthful hopes of authorship as an important part 
of their careers. And, as a matter of fact, they were not expected 
generally by college presidents and boards of trustees to devote 
much concern to such prospects. Teaching, it appeared, was the 
vocation to which they were called! 

Only a small minority of Americans (and Ohioans were a 
part of the whole), moreover, were interested in specialized works 
of history such as our graduate schools have turned out in more 
recent years. They were much more interested in writings like 
the chatty chronicles of Henry Howe who had traveled through 
Ohio in 1846 and 1847, gathering all sorts of data and recording 
the recollections of pioneer citizens. In the latter year he had 
published his first Historical Collections of Ohio, then in three 
volumes, and in 1885 had returned to the State to bring the 
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series up to date. The cost of the publication of the new work, 
however, exhausted his private resources, and it was only after 
his death in 1893 that the Ohio Legislature appropriated $20,000 
for the purchase of the plates and copyright and distributed the 
volumes to citizens through their State representatives. 

Such a person as Philip Van Ness Myers, long associated 
with the University of Cincinnati might publish and profit by the 
extensive sale of textbooks such as his Outlines of Medieval and 
Modern History (Boston, 1898), Rome, Its Rise and Fall (Bos- 
ton, 1900), History of Greece (Boston, 1895), but such ambitions 
and opportunities did not come to many. 

During the period since 1887 the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society has regularly issued publications (chiefly 
the QUARTERLY), thus rendering valuable service in fostering an 
interest in Ohio’s history among the people of the State. Many 
of the articles by archeological experts such as William Corless 
Mills, Gerard Fowke, Warren King Moorehead, Henry Clyde 
Shetrone, and Emerson Frank Greenman have explained the pre- 
historic culture of the mound-builder. Other contributions were 
written by persons whose special knowledge of the localities and 
periods involved gave unusual interest and value to their con- 
tributions. In some cases data relating to pioneer life have been 
preserved that otherwise might have been lost. In many in- 
stances, moreover, problems of Ohio history have been attacked 
that would have been too local in their significance to claim much 
of the time of the professional historian. Yet these productions 
have added materially to the sum total of our knowledge of the 
history of Ohio, and therefore of the larger America. In this 
connection the numerous articles by Emilius Oviatt Randall, 
Daniel Joseph Ryan, and Charles Burleigh Galbreath, each long 
associated with the Society, may be mentioned. Contributions of 
William Henry Hunter of Chillicothe such as “The Influence of 
Pennsylvania on Ohio” and “The Pathfinders of Jefferson 
County,” ?* give one a better understanding of the early history 
of eastern Ohio. Frazer Ells Wilson has delved into problems 


17 Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society Quarterly, XII (1908), 287- 
609; VIII (1889), 132-263. 
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related to the vicinity of Greenville in such contributions as “St. 
Clair’s Defeat” *® and “The Treaty of Greenville.”*® Helen 
Mary Carpenter of Norwalk has written authoritatively of her 
own locality in “The Origin and Location of the Firelands of the 
Western Reserve.”*° Clement L. Martzolff, who was for many 
years associated with Ohio University at Athens, contributed 
articles especially valuable in relation to the development of south 
central Ohio, such as “Zane’s Trace,” “Ohio University,” and 
“Early Religious Movements in the Muskingum Valley,” ** 
Such special studies as that by Charles Clifford Huntington, of 
the Geography Department of the Ohio State University, “A 
History of Banking and Currency in Ohio before the Civil 
War’? and that of Edward Alanson Miller, long associated with 
Oberlin College (1900-1931), “History of Educational Legisla- 
tion in Ohio from 1803 to 1850,” ?* must always be consulted for 
an understanding of those subjects. Huntington also wrote (with 
C. P. McClelland) a History of Ohio Canals (Columbus, Ohio, 
1905), published by the Ohio State Archeological and Historical 
Society. 

These monographs illustrate another service rendered by the 
last-mentioned organization. For many years its publications have 
been an avenue of encouragement to scholars (especially in Ohio) 
who have been starting along the road of historical research. 
Forty years ago the Society’s QUARTERLY contained an article by 
Siebert, “The Underground Railroad in Ohio,” ** before he had 
become the established authority in the United States on the 
subject of the underground railroad. The Society also issued the 
first significant article of Archer Butler Hulbert,* a graduate of 
Marietta College, who served as professor at that institution 
(1904-1918) and who later not only edited the valuable records 
of the Ohio Company but established himself as a leading writer 
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on western American history. It opened its pages to one of the 
first productions of Wallace Notestein, a son of a Wooster Col- 
lege professor and a graduate of that institution who has since 
acquired a national reputation in the field of English history.” 
The article by Isaac Joslin Cox, “The Indian as a Diplomatic 
Factor in the History of the Old Northwest,” ** indicated the 
early trend of interest of one now well known in the field of 
diplomatic history. Reginald Charles McGrane’s interest in the 
history of the Middle West was early shown by an article, “The 
Evolution of the Ohio-Erie Boundary.” ® Homer Carey Hock- 
ett’s special field of western history was indicated in his “Internal 
Improvements, 1815-25.” °° Carl Frederick Wittke’s abilities as 
a historian of the immigrant groups in American life were sug- 
gested in two articles “Ohio’s German-language Press and the 
Peace Negotiations’ and “Ohio’s German-language Press and 
the War.” * 


Professor Eugene Holloway Roseboom of the History De- 
partment of the Ohio State University while a graduate student 


contributed a valuable article, his master’s thesis, ‘“The Presi- 
dential Election of 1824 in Ohio.” ** An early production by 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger, now professor of history at Harvard 
University, related to the youthful life of Salmon Portland 
Chase.** Professor Francis Robert Aumann of the Political 
Science Department of the Ohio State University contributed 
“The Development of the Judicial System of Ohio.” ** Roscoe 
Huhn Eckelberry of the College of Education, Ohio State Uni- © 
versity, wrote in the field of his specialty, “An Early Proposal for 
a State Polytechnic School” and “The McNeely Normal School 
and Hopedale Normal College.” ** Benjamin Harrison Pershing 
of Wittenberg College is the author of a biography of Winthrop 
Sargent, secretary of the Northwest Territory, and of an article 
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on “Membership in the General Assembly of Ohio.”** Harold 
Eugene Davis of Hiram College dealt in painstaking fashion with 
the life of Hinsdale,** and with “Religion on the Western Reserve, 
1800-1825.” ** Francis Phelps Weisenburger wrote a rather full 
account of the “Life of Charles Hammond, First Great Journalist 
of the Old Northwest.” ** 

Graduate students at Ohio State University and other Ohio 
institutions have also offered the Society the results of their care- 
ful research. Among these may be mentioned: Forrest William 
Clonts, “The Political Campaign of 1875 in Ohio;” *® Edgar 
Allan Holt, now dean of the University of Omaha, “Party 
Politics in Ohio, 1840-50;” #° Erwin Hugh Price, “The Election 
of 1848 in Ohio;” ** Elizabeth F. Yager, “The Presidential Cam- 
paign of 1864 in Ohio.” *® Professor Ruhl Jacob Bartlett, now 
chairman of the Department of History, Tufts College, Massa- 
chusetts, as a graduate student at the Ohio State University con- 
tributed “The Struggle for Statehood in Ohio,” ** and Randolph 
Chandler Downes now of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Society submitted the results of some of his researches. Among 
his productions while in Ohio were “Thomas Jefferson and the 
Removal of Governor St. Clair in 1802” ** and “The Evolution 
of County Boundaries.” * 


Other organizations besides the Archeological and Historical 
Society have also materially assisted in making available to the 
reader the results of the researches of Ohioans. The Publications 
(1906-) of the Ohio Historical and Philosophical Society at Cin- 
cinnati have made available in printed form various valuable col- 
lections of letters and other manuscript material. An example 
is the publication (1934) of the autobiography and Civil War 
letters of Colonel A. W. Gilbert, Citizen-Soldier of Cincinnati, 
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edited by William Ernest and Ophia D. Smith. The “Old North- 
west’ Genealogical Quarterly, published at Columbus, Ohio, 
(1898-1912), consists of fifteen volumes relating chiefly to Ohio. 
Included in this were the autobiography and letters of Allen 
Trimble, governor of Ohio (1822-1826), and a biography of 
Jeremiah Morrow, representative, United States Senator and Ohio 
governor, by his grandson, Josiah Morrow. At Norwalk, Ohio, 
the publication of the Firclands Pioneer (1858-) by the Firelands 
Historical Society preserved material valuable for a study of the 
history of that area. The Western Reserve Historical Society 
Tracts (Cleveland, 1870-) have included some valuable studies. 
Colonel Charles Whittlesey contributed an article to number 66 
(1886), “Col. Bradstreet’s Misfortunes on Lake Erie in 1764;” 
Elbert Jay Benton, who has been associated with Western Re- 
serve University since 1903, wrote the introduction to material 
on “Northern Ohio during the War of 1812” in number 92 
(1913); William Cox Cochran presented an article on “The 
Western Reserve and the Fugitive Slave Law” in number Io! 
(1920) ; and Benton contributed an excellent account of “The 
Movement for Peace without Victory during the Civil War” to 
number 99 (1918). Other tracts of the society have contained 
such documentary material as the “Papers of the Connecticut 
Land Company,” Tract number 96 (1916), and letters of Samuel 
Huntington, early Ohio governor, Tract number 95 (1915). 
Ohioans have been frequent contributors to the various na- 
tionally-known historical journals. Thus, among the articles in 
the American Historical Review are: Wilbur Henry Siebert, 
“Light on the Underground Railroad,” I (1895-96), 455-63; 
Henry Eldridge Bourne (who joined the staff of Western Reserve 
University in 1892 and who is now the managing editor of the 
American Historical Review), “Municipal Politics in Paris in 
1789,” XI (1905-06), 263-86; “American Constitutional Prece- 
dents in the French National Assembly,” VIII (1902-03), 466- 
90, and “Improvising a Government in Paris in July, 1789,” X 
(1904-05), 280-308 ; Clarence Perkins (who was a member of the 
Department of History of the Ohio State University from 1909 
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to 1920 and who is now at the University of North Dakota), 
“The Wealth of the Knight Templars in England and the Dis- 
position of It after Their Dissolution,” XV (1909-10), 252-63; 
Isaac Joslin Cox (who was a member of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati from 1904 to 1919 and who is now at 
Northwestern University), “The American Intervention in West 
Florida,” XVII (1911-12), 290-311, and “General Wilkinson and 
His Later Intrigues with the Spaniards,” XIX (1913-14), 794- 
812; John R. Knipfing (of the Department of European History 
at the Ohio State University, 1917-1925), “German Historians 
and Macedonian Imperialism,” XXVI (1920-21), 657-71. Ken- 
neth Scott Latourette (professor at Denison University, 1916- 
1921, and now at Yale), “Chinese Historical Studies during the 
Past Seven Years,” XXVI (1920-21), 703-16; Clarence Edwin 
Carter (who joined the staff of Miami University in 1910), “The 
Significance of the Military Office in America, 1763-1775,” 
XXVIII (1922-23), 475-88; Albert Tangeman Volwiler (of 
Wittenberg, and now of Ohio University), “Tariff Strategy and 
Propaganda in the United States, 1887-1888,” XXXVI (1930- 
31), 76-96; Arthur Charles Cole (for ten years professor at the 
Ohio State University, and now of Western Reserve University), 
“Lincoln’s Election an Immediate Menace to Slavery in the 
States?” XXXVI (1930-31), 740-67; Reginald Charles McGrane 
(on the faculty of the University of Cincinnati since 1915), 
“Some Aspects of American State Debts in the Forties,” 
XXXVIII (1932-33), 673-86, and Helen Robbins Bittermann (of 
Columbus, Ohio), “The Influence of Irish Monks on Merovin- 
gian Diocesan Organization,” XL (1934-35), 232-45. 

To the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 1914-) (which since 1930 has been edited at Cleveland by 
Cole, assisted by Bertha Esther Josephson, a graduate of the 
Ohio State University), Ohioans have contributed many articles. 
For the earlier Proceedings (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1907-) of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association Henry Noble Sherwood 
of Cincinnati wrote, “The Settlement of the John Randolph Slaves 
in Ohio,” V (1911-12), 35-59; Karl Frederick Geiser, professor 
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at Oberlin College, “The Western Reserve in the Anti-slavery 
Movement, 1840-1860,” V (1911-12), 73-98, and “New England 
and the Western Reserve,” VI (1912-13), 62-78; Cox, then of the 
University of Cincinnati, “The New Invasion of the Goths and 
Vandals,” VIII (1914-15), 176-200; Siebert, “The Loyalists in 
West Florida and the Natchez District,” VIII (1914-15), 102-22; 
McGrane of the University of Cincinnati, “The Veto Power in 
Ohio,” IX (1915-18), 177-89; Cochran of Cincinnati, “Perils of 
River Navigation in the Sixties,’ X (1918-21), 318-33; Ellis 
Merton Coulter, then of Marietta College, “Elijah Clarke’s For- 
eign Intrigues and the Trans-Oconee Republic,” X (1918-21), 
260-79; Arthur Henry Hirsch, who joined the staff of Ohio 
Wesleyan University in 1919, “The Construction of the Miami 
and Erie Canal,” X (1918-21), 349-62; and Wittke, “Ohio’s 
German-language Press in the Campaign of 1920,” X (1918-21), 
468-80. 

Among the articles in the Review itself are the following by 
Ohioans : 

Beverley Waugh Bond, Jr. (on the faculty of the University 
of Cincinnati since 1920), “Two Westward Journeys of John 
Filson,” IX (1922-23), 320-30; (ed.), “Captivity of Charles 
Stewart,” XIII (1926-27), 58; “American Experiment in Co- 
lonial Government,” XV (1928-29), 221-35; “American Civili- 
zation Comes to the Old Northwest” (being the presidential 
address of Mississippi Valley Historical Association, 1932), XIX 
(1932-33), 3-29. 

Clarence Edwin Carter, “Some Aspects of British Adminis- 
tration in West Florida,” IV (1917-18), 314-41; “Notes on Gage 
MSS.,” XV (1928-29), 511-19. 

Clayton Sumner Ellsworth (of the College of Wooster), 
“Ohio’s Legislative Attack upon Abolition Schools,” XXI (1934- 
35), 379-86. 

Robert Stillman Fletcher (of Oberlin College), “The End 
of the Open Range in Eastern Montana,” XVI (1929-30), 188- 
211, and “The Government of the Oberlin Colony,” XX (1933- 


34), 179-90. 
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Arthur Henry Hirsch, “Effort of the Grange to Control the 
Price of Farm Machinery,” XV (1928-29), 473-96. 

Homer Carey Hockett (of the Ohio State University), “The 
Influence of the West on Political Parties,” IV (1917-18), 459- 
569; “The Literary Movement in Writing History,” XII (1925- 
26), 469-82; and “Little Essays on the Police Power,” (being 
the presidential address of Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1930), XVII (1930-31), 3-23. 

Geraldine Hopkins (of Oberlin College) (ed.) “A Rare 
Abolitionist Document,” XVIII (1931-32), 60-64. 

George Frederick Howe (of the University of Cincinnati), 
“The New York Custom House Controversy,” XVIII (1931- 
32), 350-63. 

Henry Clyde Hubbart (of Ohio Wesleyan University), 
“*Pro-Southern’ Influences in the Free West, 1840-1865,” XX 
(1933-34), 45-62. 

Archer Butler Hulbert (while at Marietta College), “Meth- 
ods and Operations of Scioto Group of Speculators,” I (1914-15), 
502-15. 

Reginald Charles McGrane (ed.), “William Clark’s Journal 
of Wayne’s Campaign,” I (1914-15), 418-44; “Ohio and the 
Greenback Movement,” XI (1924-25), 526-42. 

Wilbur Henry Siebert, “Dispersion of the American To- 
ries,” I (1914-15), 185-97; “Loyalists in West Florida and the 
Natchez District,” II (1915-16), 465-83; “Kentucky’s Struggle 
with Its Loyalist Proprietors,” VII (1920-21), 113-26. 

William Ernest Smith (of Miami University), “Francis P. 
Blair, Pen-Executive of Andrew Jackson,” XVII (1930-31), 
543-56. 

William Thomas Utter, of Denison University, contributed 
three articles to the Review while residing outside of Ohio, but 
much of the work upon them was done when an instructor at 
the Ohio State University. 

Albert Tangeman Volwiler (ed.), “William Trent’s Jour- 
nal,” XI (1924-25), 390-413; (ed.), “Letters from a Civil War 
Officer,” XIV (1927-28), 508-29. 
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Francis Phelps Weisenburger (of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity), “John McLean, Postmaster-General,”’ XVIII (1931-32), 
23-33; “The Time of Mark Hanna’s First Acquaintance with 
McKinley,” XXI (1934-35), 78-81. 

Among other learned publications of note is the Journal of 
Modern History (Chicago, 1929-), to which Frederick Binkerd 
Artz of Oberlin College contributed “The Electoral System in 
France during the Bourbon Restoration, 1815-30,” I (1929), 
205-18. In the Canadian Historical Review (Toronto, 1920-), 
Wittke, of the Department of History at Ohio State University, 
published “Canadian Refugees in the American Revolution,” 
III (1922), 320-33, and one of his former students, Dr. 
William Daniel Overman, now curator of history at the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, presented, “I. D. 
Andrews and Reciprocity in 1854: an Episode in Dollar Diplo- 
macy,” XV (1934), 248-63. To the Hispanic American Histori- 
cal Review (Baltimore, Maryland, 1918-), Lawrence Francis 
Hill of the Ohio State University contributed, “Confederate 
Exiles to Brazil,” VII (1927), 192-210, and the “Abolition of 
the African Slave Trade to Brazil,” XI (1931), 169-97. 

To the Proceedings (Worcester, Massachusetts, 1843-) of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Siebert has contributed a 
number of significant articles on the Loyalists: “East Florida as 
a Refuge of Southern Loyalists, 1774-1785,” new Series, 
XXXVII (1927), 222-46, and “George Washington and the 
Loyalists,” new Series, XLIII (1933), 34-48. To the Proceed- 
ings (Boston, 1859-) of the Massachusetts Historical Society he 
contributed “The Colony of Massachusetts Loyalists at Bristol, 
England” (1912). In the Transactions (Ottawa, 1883-) of the 
Royal Society of Canada, he (with Florence Edna Gilliam) pre- 
sented “Loyalists in Prince Edward Island,” third Series, IV 
(1910), 190-217; “The Loyalist Settlements on the Gaspé Penin- 
sula,” VIII (1914), 399-405; “The Temporary Settlements of 
Loyalists at Machiche, P. Q.,” VIII (1914), 407-14; “The Loy- 
alists and the Six Nation Indians,” IX (1915), 79-128; “The 
Refugee Loyalists of Connecticut,” X (1916), 72-92. 
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Siebert has also contributed “Slavery and White Servitude 
in East Florida, 1726-1776,” to the Quarterly Periodical (Talla- 
hassee, 1908-) of the Florida Historical Society, X (1931-32), 
3-23; “Spanish and French Privateering in Southern Waters, 
July 1762 to March 1763,” to the Georgia Historical Quarterly 
(Savannah, 1917-), XVI (1932), and “Loyalist Troops of New 
England” to the New England Quarterly, IV (1931), 108-47. 

Some articles of value were also printed in the Ohio History 
Teachers’ Journal, published at the Ohio State University from 
1916 to 1925. 

Ohioans have also made numerous contributions to the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography, edited by Allen Johnson and 
Dumas Malone. It would be a difficult task to list each Ohioan 
who has aided in this work but the following persons should be 
mentioned: Benton, Bond, Carter, Galbreath, Geiser, Hockett, 
McGrane, Edwin William Pahlow, Pershing, Smith, Charles 
Franklin Thwing, Utter, Volwiler, Siebert, Cole, Newton Diehl 
Baker, Walter Gillan Clippinger, Harlow Lindley, Roseboom, 
Hirsch, Gilbert Hobbs Barnes, Alonzo Hubert Tuttle, Weisen- 
burger and Wittke. 

Turning to the published volumes written by Ohioans one 
finds it well-nigh impossible to mention all the historical works 
contributed by citizens of the State during the last half century. 
Some of the most important, nevertheless, should be suggested. 
Artz is the author of France under the Bourbon Restoration, 
1814-1830 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931), and Reaction and 
Revolution, 1814-1832 (New York, 1934). Barnes of the Eco- 
nomics Department of Ohio Wesleyan University is the author of 
The Anti-slavery Impulse, 1830-1844 (New York, 1933), and is 
the editor (with Dwight Dumond of the University of Michi- 
gan) of the Letters of Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké 
Weld, and Sarah Grimké, 1822-1844 (New York, 1935), 2v. 
Benton is the author of The Wabash Trade Route (Baltimore, 
Maryland, 1903) ; International Law and the Diplomacy of the 
Spanish-American War (Baltimore, Maryland, 1908) ; Movement 
for Peace without Victory during the Civil War (Cleveland, 
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1918) ; and is joint author of several history texts. Bond has 
edited the Correspondence of John Cleves Symmes (New York, 
1926) and has written The Civilization of the Old Northwest 
(New York, 1934). Henry Eldridge Bourne has published The 
Teaching of History and Civics (New York, 1902) ; History of 
Medieval and Modern Europe (New York, 1905); The Revolu- 
tionary Period in Europe (New York, 1914) ; and (with Benton) 
several American history texts. He also edited an edition of 
William Edward Hartpole Lecky’s French Revolution (New 
York, 1904). Professor Francis William Buckler, historian of 
Oriental studies and a member of the faculty of Oberlin School 
of Theology since 1925, has written Harunu’l-Rashid and Charles 
the Great (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1931) and has contributed 
to the Cambridge History of British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919 
(New York, 1922-23), 3v. Carter, who joined the faculty of 
Miami University in 1910, published Great Britain and the Illi- 
nois Country, 1763-1774 (Washington, 1910), which won the 
Justin Winsor prize of 1908. Since that time he has written, 
with Clarence Walworth Alvord in the Illinois State Historical 
Library Collections (Springfield, 1903-), The Critical Period, 
1763-1765 (1915); The New Regime, 1765-1767 (1916), and 
Trade and Politics, 1767-69 (1921). He has recently edited The 
Correspondence of General Thomas Gage with the Secretaries of 
State (New Haven, Connecticut, 1931-33), 2v., and is now en- 
gaged in the editing of the Territorial Papers of the United States 
(Washington, 1934-) under grant of the United States Govern- 
ment. Cole wrote two well-esteemed volumes before coming to 
Ohio in 1920 and has since published The Irrepressible Conflict 
(New York, 1934). Cox while at the University of Cincinnati 
published The Journeys of La Salle as Related by H. de Tonty 
and Others (New. York, 1905), 2v., and The West Florida Con- 
troversy, 1798-1813 (Baltimore, Maryland, 1918). Hasting Eells 
of Ohio Wesleyan University is the author of a life of Martin 
Bucer, Reformation leader (New Haven, Connecticut, 1931) and 
Europe Since 1500 (New York, 1933). Vergilius Ture Anselm 
Ferm of Wooster College has written The Crisis in American 
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Lutheran Theology: a Study of the Issue between American 
Lutheranism and Old Lutheranism (New York, 1927). William 
Franklin Gephart, now a St. Louis banker, but a native Ohioan, 
a graduate of Ohio State University, and a member of the eco- 
nomics faculty (1905-1913), published as a Columbia University 
Study (New York, 1909) his doctoral dissertation, Transporta- 
tion and Industrial Development in the Middle West. George 
Andrews Hedger and others at the University of Cincinnati have 
written An Introduction to Western Civilization (New York, 
1933). Hirsch is the author of Huguenots of Colonial South 
Carolina (Durham, North Carolina, 1928). Hill has written José 
de Escandén and the Founding of Nuevo Santander (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1926)—largely a product of his previous residence in Cali- 
fornia; and Diplomatic Relations between the United States and 
Brazil (Durham, North Carolina, 1932). Hockett contributed a 
chapter, “Federalism and. the West,” to Essays in American His- 
tory Dedicated to Frederick Jackson Turner (New York, 1910). 
He has also written Western Influences on Political Parties to 
1825 (Columbus, Ohio, 1917) ;| A Political and Social History of 
the United States (New York, 1925) and a new edition, The Po- 
litical and Social Growth of the United States (New York, 1933), 
and Introduction to Research in American History (New York, 
1931). George Frederick Howe has written the first adequate 
biography of Chester Alan Arthur (mentioned below). John 
Life La Monte of the University of Cincinnati is the author of 
Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100 to 
1291 (Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1932). McGrane has edited 
The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle (New York, 1919), 
president of the Second Bank of the U. S., and has written the 
Panic of 1837 (Chicago, 1924) and a Life of William Allen (Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1925). Edgar Holmes McNeal of the Ohio State 
University is the joint author with Oliver Joseph Thatcher of 
Europe in the Middle Age, new and revised edition (New York, 
1920), and a Source Book for Mediaeval History (New York, 
1905). Jacob Conrad Meyer of Western Reserve University is 
the author of Church and State in Massachusetts from 1740 to 
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1833: a Chapter in the History of the Development of Individual 
Freedom (Cleveland, 1930). Arthur Herbert Noyes, late asso- 
ciate professor at the Ohio State University, was the author of 
The Military Obligation in Mediaeval England with Especial Ref- 
erence to Commissions of Array (Columbus, Ohio, 1931) and 
Europe—Its History and Its World Relationships, 1789-1933 
(Boston, 1934). He also cooperated with Jonathan French Scott 
of New York University and Albert Hyma of the University of 
Michigan in the issuing of Readings in Medieval History (New 
York, 1933). Pahlow of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University, has written Man’s Great Adventure, an Introduction 
to World History (Boston, 1932). Howard Robinson, for many 
years professor and dean at Miami University and who joins 
the faculty of the Ohio State University in 1935, has written 
A History of Great Britain (Boston, 1927) and Bayle the Sceptic 
(New York, 1931). He also contributed a study of “Bayle’s 
Profanation of Sacred History” to the Essays in Intellectual His- 
tory Dedicated to James Harvey Robinson (New York, 1929). 
Roseboom and Weisenburger have cocperated in the production 
of a History of Ohio (New York, 1934), the first single volume 
history of the State to be written from the viewpoint of modern 
scholarship. Miss Clara Eve Schieber of Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity is the author of The Transformation of American Senti- 
ment toward Germany, 1870-1914 (Boston, 1923). Siebert has 
written The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom 
(New York, 1898); The Government of Ohio (New York, 
1904); Report on the Collections of Materials in English and 
European History ... in the Libraries of the U. S. (Washington, 
1905); The Legacy of the American Revolution to the British 
West Indies and Bahamas (Columbus, Ohio, 1913); The Exodus 
of the Loyalists from Penobscot to Passamaquoddy (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1914) ; The Loyalist Refugees of New Hampshire (Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1916); The Loyalists of Pennsylvania (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1920) ; Loyalists in East Florida, 1774-1785: I, Narrative, 
II, Records of Their Claims for Losses of Property in the Prov- 
ince (De Land, Florida, 1929), 2v.; Ohio State University’s 
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Share in the World War (in press). Henry Harrison Simms 
who had previously written Rise of the Whigs in Virginia (Rich- 
mond, Virginia, 1929), since coming to the faculty of the Ohic 
State University in 1929, has become the author of Life of John 
Taylor: The Story of a Brilliant Leader in the Early Virginia 
State Rights School (Richmond, Virginia, 1932). Theodore 
Clarke Smith, now of Williams College, while an assistant pro- 
fessor of history at the Ohio State University (1901-1903), was 
the author of “Political Reconstruction” in Cambridge Modern 
History (New York, 1902-11), VII (1903). William Warren 
Sweet, while a member of the faculty of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity (1911-1913), was the author of The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the Civil War (Delaware, Ohio, 1912). Professor 
William Ernest Smith is the writer of the much-esteemed Francis 
Preston Blair Family in Politics (New York, 1933), 2v. Vol- 
wiler has written George Croghan and the Westward Movement 
(Cleveland, 1926), a life of the noted Indian trader, and has 
made considerable progress on a biography of President Benja- 
min Harrison. George Adrian Washburne of the Ohio State 
University is the author of a volume in the publications of Co- 
lumbia University, Imperial Control of the Administration of 
Justice in the Thirteen American Colonies, 1684-1776 (New 
York, 1923). Wittke has shown a catholic interest in the his- 
torical field in the publication of The History of English Parlia- 
mentary Privilege (Columbus, Ohio, 1921) ; History of Canada 
(New York, 1928); and Tambo and Bones: A History of the 
American Minstrel Stage (Durham, North Carolina, 1930). In 
1932 he lectured in Germany in celebration of the bi-centennial 
of the birth of Washington. These lectures have been published 
as George Washington Und Seine Zeit (Bremen-Leipzig, 1933). 
Professor Harold Monk Vinacke of the University of Cincinnati 
has written a History of the Far East in Modern Times (New 
York, 1928). In the classical field, Professor Allen Brown West 
of the University of Cincinnati has contributed The Athenian As- 
sessment of 425 B. C. (Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1934) in collabo- 
ration with Benjamin Dean Meritt. 
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The Ohio State University Press has aided in the publication 

of various historical works, some of which, the work of the Ohio 
State University faculty members, have already been mentioned. 
Others written by graduate students at that University include 
William Best Hesseltine, now of the University of Wisconsin, 
Civil War Prisons (Columbus, Ohio, 1930); Bartlett, John C. 
Fremont and the Republican Party (Columbus, Ohio, 1930) ; 
Ruth Loving Higgins, now dean of Beaver College, Expansion 
in New York with Especial Reference to the Eighteenth Century 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1931). 

Ohio memoirs have offered a field for writing to those who 
have figured actively in the State’s history, to members of their 
families, and to some of their associates. Thus John Sherman, 
long a Representative and Senator from Ohio, wrote his Recollec- 
tions of Forty Years (Akron, Ohio, 1895), 2v.; Senator Joseph 
Benson Foraker attempted to justify his own political actions in 
Notes of a Busy Life (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1916), 2v.; and the lat- 
ter’s widow submitted her recollections in ] Would Live It Again 
(New York, 1932). Brand Whitlock, intimately associated for 
years with Toledo municipal politics, wrote Forty Years of It 
(New York, 1914). Tom Loftin Johnson’s life work, especially 
in relation to Cleveland, was discussed in My Story (New York, 
1911). The biography of one who had much to do with the first 
settlement of Ohio, though he never settled in the region, was 
written by his Ohio grandchildren, William Parker and Julia 
Perkins Cutler, in The Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. 
Manasseh Cutler (Cincinnati, Ohio, 1888), 2v. Julia Perkins 
Cutler also contributed a life of her father who was a member of 
Ohio’s first constitutional convention in Life and Times of Eph- 
riam Cutler (Cincinnati, 1890). Another volume of interest for 
the early settlement of the State is Mary Cone, Life of Rufus 
Putnam (Cleveland, 1886). David Meade Massie of Chillicothe 
told the story of the life of his grandfather, the founder of that 
city, in Nathaniel Massie, a Pioneer of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1896). 
William Edward Gilmore wrote a biography of the first governor 
of the State, Life of Edward Tiffin (Chillicothe, Ohio, 1897). 
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The career of one of the ablest business and political leaders in 
the Ohio of a century ago is discussed by his son-in-law in James 
Lawrence Bates, Alfred Kelley, His Life and Work (Columbus, 
Ohio, 1888). Lowry F. Sater of Columbus, long an active and 
intelligent leader in Democratic circles, has given a sketch of the 
life of an able governor of the State in James Edwin Campbell, a 
Contemporary Political Study (Columbus, Ohio, 1932). Herbert 
Smith Duffy, a young Ohio lawyer and politician, has written of 
the career of President Taft in William Howard Taft (New 
York, 1930). 

Allen O. Myers, a journalist of long experience in the State, 
has left a rather sensational presentation of certain aspects of 
Ohio politics in Bosses and Boodle (Cincinnati, 1895). Wash- 
ington Gladden, for many years a leading clergyman and civic 
leader of Columbus, left pertinent comments on the history of 
the period in his Recollections (Boston, 1909). 

In more specialized fields Ohioans have given accounts of 
the course of the State’s history. The evolution of the land 
system of Ohio is told by William Edwards Peters in Ohio Lands 
(Athens, Ohio, 1918), and by Professor Christopher Elias Sher- 
man of the Engineering College of the Ohio State University in 
Original Land Subdivisions (Columbus, Ohio, 1925). Farming 
in Ohio is dealt with by William Allison Lloyd, John Ironside 
Falconer and Charles Embree Thorne in The Agriculture of Ohio 
(Wooster, Ohio, 1918). 

Local religious history is dealt with by John Marshall Barker 
in History of Ohio Methodism (New York, 1898) and by Joseph 
Beatty Doyle in The [Episcopal] Church in Eastern Ohio (Steu- 
benville, Ohio, 1914). A group of northern Ohio ministers pre- 
sented interesting material in Ohio Church Society Papers (Ober- 
lin, Ohio, 1889-1900), IIv. 

William Henry Venable made a distinct contribution to the 
understanding of literary history in Ohio in his Beginnings of 
Literary Culture in the Ohio Valley (Cincinnati, 1891), and his 
son Emerson Venable has made a further contribution in his 
Poets of Ohio (Cincinnati, 1909). Mrs. Edna Maria Clark of 
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Columbus has made a study of Ohio Art and Artists (Richmond, 
Virginia, 1932). Osman Castle Hooper, long an active news- 
paperman and professor of journalism at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, has published a creditable volume, History of Ohio Journal- 
ism (Columbus, Ohio, 1933). James Jesse Burns’s Educational 
History of Ohio (Columbus, Ohio, 1905) was in many respects 
a pioneer work in the field but possesses defects often found in 
volumes that precede the researches of specialized scholars. 

Thwing in a less local study of collegiate education in the 
United States has given A History of Higher Education in Amer- 
ica (New York, 1906), as viewed through his own vantage-point 
as president of Western Reserve University. 

Many writers in the field of Ohio and western history have 
nurtured their interest while residents of the State but only ac- 
quired the leisure and opportunities for historiography after 
removing from the State. Thus Charles Augustus Hanna, whose 
The Wilderness Trail (New York, 1911), 2v., is valuable for the 
early years of the Old Northwest, was a native of Cadiz but did 
his writing as a resident of New York City. Consul Willshire 
Butterfield, who delved into problems of the colonial and Indian 
periods and wrote a number of volumes such as The History of 
the Girtys (Cincinnati, 1890), was a school superintendent and 
lawyer in Ohio but the period of his authorship is connected with 
his residence in Nebraska. In the field of biography Albert 
Gallatin Riddle received recognition for his Life of .. . Benjamin. 
F. Wade (Cleveland, 1886), but although he was for many years 
a well-known Cleveland lawyer and politician, his writings were 
produced after he had located in Washington, D. C. Thomas 
Boyd was a native of Defiance and was a high school student 
there shortly before enlisting in the World War, but his popular 
yet reliable biographies, Simon Girty, the White Savage (New 
York, 1928) and Mad Anthony Wayne (New York, 1929) were 
written during his residence in the East. Robert Emmet Chad- 
dock, whose doctorial dissertation Ohio before 1850, a Study of 
the Early Influence of Pennsylvania and Southern Populations in 
Ohio, Volume XXXI of the Columbia University Studies in His- 
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tory, Economics, and Public Law (New York, 1908), was one of 
the earliest scholarly studies of Ohio’s history, as judged by mod- 
ern standards, is a native of Ohio. He is also a graduate and 
one-time faculty member at the College of Wooster, but like 
others that have been mentioned his reputation as a writer has 
been achieved outside of the State. 

Many Ohioans, however, who have continued to live in the 
State have made studies of localities within its boundaries. From 
these productions it is impossible to select particular ones for 
special mention without seeming to be unjust to others. Among 
Cincinnatians who have contributed to an understanding of their 
city’s history, however, are Charles Theodore Greve, in Centennial 
History of Cincinnati and Representative Citizens (Chicago, 
1904), 2v., and Charles Frederic Goss in Cincinnati, the Queen 
City (Cincinnati, 1912), 4v. Other works of merit that Ohioans 
have written about their cherished localities are James Harrison 
Kennedy, A History of the City of Cleveland (Cleveland, 1896) ; 
Samuel Peter Orth, A History of Cleveland, Ohio (Chicago, 
1910), 3v.; Alfred Mathews, Ohio and Her Western Reserve 
(New York, 1902) ; Alfred Emory Lee, History of the City of 
Columbus (New York, 1892), 2v.; Henry Bushnell, The History 
of Granville, Licking County, Ohio (Columbus, Ohio, 1889) ; and 
Nevin Otto Winter, 4 History of Northwest Ohio (Chicago, 
1917), 3V. 

In dealing with the history of the State as a whole, Rufus 
King of Cincinnati, a grandson of the earlier New York states- 
man of the same name and a man of considerable eminence in his 
own right, published a small volume in the American Common- 
wealths series, Ohio; First Fruits of the Ordinance of 1787 (Bos- 
ton, 1888). Almost a quarter of a century later Randall and 
Ryan of Columbus published their History of Ohio (New York, 
1912), 5v., which embodied the results of much careful study but 
placed relatively little emphasis on the period since the Civil War. 
Then a decade ago, Galbreath issued his History of Ohio (New 
York, 1925), 5v., which hardly added to the author’s “creditable 
record” in Ohio historiography. Two assistant professors of his- 
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tory (of whom the present author is one) have recently published 
a single volume work of the State’s history. 


In concluding this paper, it may be said with emphasis that 
historiography in Ohio has made decided progress during the last 
decade and a half. When the well-known American Nation series 
was produced thirty years ago Edwin Erle Sparks, a native of 
Ohio, who had received both his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
from the Ohio State University but had long before removed 
from the State, contributed the volume on National Development, 
1877-1885 (New York, 1907). To Edward Gaylord Bourne and 
Theodore Clarke Smith who had earlier taught in Ohio, the for- 
mer at Western Reserve University and the latter at Ohio State 
University, were intrusted Spain in America, 1450-1580 (New 
York, 1904), and Parties and Slavery, 1850-1859 (New York, 
1906), respectively. No resident of Ohio, however, contributed 
a single one of the twenty-eight volumes, though persons in Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, and Pennsylvania shared in 
the task. Similarly when the Chronicles of America series was 
projected by the Yale University Press under the editorship of 
Allen Johnson of that University to give “a new interpretation 
of American History,” the writing of only one of the fifty was 
intrusted to an Ohioan; and he, Hulbert, author of Paths of In- 
land Commerce (New Haven, Connecticut, 1919), left the State 
before its publication.*® 

At the present time, however, in the much smaller (about 
twenty volume) series, American Political Leaders, George Fred- 
erick Howe has written Chester A. Arthur, A Quarter Century of 
Machine Politics (New York, 1934). Incidentally another vol- 
ume, James A. Garfield, Party Chieftain (New York, 1931), is 
the product of the pen of Robert Granville Caldwell, a graduate 
of the College of Wooster (and now minister to Portugal), and 
of the volumes yet to be published, Hesseltine is to write Ulysses 
S. Grant, and Robert M. La Follette is to owe authorship to 
“The authors of several other volumes, Nathaniel Wright Stephenson and 
Samuel Peter Orth, had lived earlier in Ohio for many years. The former was a 


native of Cincinnati and was an editorial writer in that city during the ‘nineties; the 
latter had been an Akron College professor and Cleveland attorney (1897-1912). 
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Frederic Clemson Howe, for many years a public-spirited lawyer 
of Cleveland and one-time member of the Ohio Senate. 


In the History of American Life, a small series now in 
process of publication (12 volumes) and devoted especially to 
economic and social aspects, Cole has contributed The Irrepres- 
sible Conflict, 1850-1865. Incidentally another volume of the se- 
ries is written by Schlesinger, now professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, a native of Xenia, Ohio, a graduate and former faculty 
member of the Ohio State University. How much of his interest 
in historiography was acquired in Ohio is problematical, but one 
of his published works is dedicated “in gratitude” to Knight, one 
of his early teachers at the Ohio State University. 


Turning to European history, of the twenty volumes contem- 
plated in the Rise of Modern Europe series under the editorship 
of Professor William Leonard Langer of Harvard, three are 
assigned to professors in Ohio institutions of higher learning. 
One, Artz, Reaction and Revolution, 1814-1832, is already pub- 
lished. Other volumes tentatively entitled Dynastic Politics and 
Colonial Enterprise, 1740-1763, and The Triumph of Nationalism, 
1852-1871, are being prepared by Walter L. Dorn of the Ohio 
State University and Robert Cedric Binkley of Western Reserve 
University respectively. 

Historiography, moreover, as seen through the efforts of the 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, is in a position 
that is in some respects very encouraging. Current matters of 
interest relating to the Society’s work are recorded in the monthly 
news-letter, Museum Echoes, a relatively recent innovation. The 
QuaRTERLY, official periodical of the Society, underwent (begin- 
ning with the January, 1935, issue) a change in physical make-up 
which is an outward and visible sign of the enhanced quality of 
the scholarly historical articles that may be expected under the 
direction of Lindley, the editor, and his board of associates. The 
longer studies, published from time to time as volumes in the 
Ohio Historical Collections, included, previous to this year, Holt’s 
Party Politics in Ohio, 1840-1850 (Columbus, Ohio, 1930), and 
Donnal Vore Smith’s Salmon P. Chase and Civil War Politics 
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(Columbus, Ohio, 1931). Within the last few weeks, however, 
two additional volumes have been issued, Downes, Frontier Ohio, 
1788-1803 (Columbus, Ohio, 1935), and Robert Hamilton Bishop 
(Columbus, Ohio, 1935), life of the first president of Miami 
University, by James Howard Rodabaugh, a graduate student at 
the Ohio State University. 

Historians interested in Ohio history have prepared other 
meritorious studies which await the prospect of publication. 
Newspaper collections such as the unrivalled files of Ohio publi- 
cations in the Society’s Library; manuscript collections such as 
those under Overman’s supervision in the Society’s possession 
and those in the Hayes Library at Fremont, the Western Reserve 
Historical Society Library at Cleveland, and the Ohio Historical 
and Philosophical Society Collection at Cincinnati—all these and 
others beckon to the Ohio historian. Proper financial support for 
the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society’s publishing 
opportunities would usher in a veritable rebirth of enthusiasm 


for the writing of the State’s history. Surely a Commonwealth 
which in 1938 will observe the sesquicentennial of the founding 
of its first organized permanent settlement should be mature 
enough to support such a program. To seek to guide the future 
by an adequate understanding of the years that lie behind would 
seem to be merely a wise and prudent course! 








A CHRONOLOGY 


By WILLIAM D. OVERMAN 


1822—First effort at organizing a historical society in Ohio. 

1831—Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio. 

1875—Ohio Archaeological Society founded at Mansfield. 

1885—OHIo STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HIsToRICAL SOCIETY 
organized, Allen Granberry Thurman, president; Albert 
Adams Graham, secretary. 

1887—Francis Charles Sessions, second president; publication of 
the first QUARTERLY, in June. 

1888—Centennial Celebration at Marietta, April 7. 

1889—Society given quarters in the State House. 

1890—Centennial Celebration at Gallipolis, October 16-19. 

1891—Joint resolution adopted directing the governor to appoint 
a Board of Trustees for the Society; Society became the 
custodian of Fort Ancient. 

1892—Rutherford Birchard Hayes became the third president. 

1893—Roeliff Brinkerhoff became the fourth president. 

1894—Emilius Oviatt Randall became secretary; Museum col- 
lection moved to Orton Hall, Ohio State University. 

1895—Warren King Moorehead made curator of archaeology. 

1898—William Corless Mills became curator of archaeology ; Cen- 
tennial Celebration at Gnadenhutten, September 29. 

1900—Society became the custodian of Serpent Mound. 

1901—Society exhibited at Pan-American Exhibition in Buffalo. 

1902—The Society was given rooms in Page Hall, Ohio State 
University. 

1903—Centennial Celebration of Ohio’s admission into the Union, 
held in Chillicothe, May 20, 21. 

1904—Society exhibited at Louisiana Purchase Exhibition in St. 
Louis. 
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1905—Big Bottom Park acquired by the Society. 

1907—The Society made a “gold-medal” exhibit at the James- 
town Ter-centenary, September 11. 

1912—George Frederick Wright became fifth president; Society 
became custodian of Logan Elm. 

1913—Perry’s Victory was celebrated at Put-in-Bay, September 
10. Henry Clyde Shetrone became assistant curator of 
archaeology. 

1914—Dedication of the Museum and Library of the Society, 
May 30. 

1916—Dedication of the Hayes Memorial at Spiegel Grove. 

1917—The Society became the custodian of Fort Laurens; the 
Gard Library and the Coonskin Library were presented 
to the Society. 

1919—James Edwin Campbell became sixth president; Campus 
Martius deeded to Society. 

1920—Charles Burleigh Galbreath became secretary. 

1921—William Corless Mills became director; Henry Clyde She- 
trone became curator of archaeology. 

1923—Society became custodian of Mound City; the Meeker 
Library was presented to Society. 

1925—Arthur Charles Johnson became seventh president of the 
Society. 

1926—North wing and World War Memorial dedicated, April 6. 

1927—The Sargent Papers and the Old Northwest Genealogical 
Collection presented; State Archives division organized. 

1928—Henry Clyde Shetrone became director; Museum Echoes 
first published; the William Corless Mills Archaeological 
Collection and Library presented. 

19290—The new south wing occupied February 3; Society be- 
came custodian of Miamisburg and Seip mounds; the 
Dawson Library and the Comly Papers presented. 

1930—First volume of the Ohio Historical Collections published ; 
twenty cabins reconstructed at Schoenbrunn; the Felch 
Library and the Giddings Collection presented to the So- 
ciety. 
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1931—The Journal of the Northwest Territory presented by 
John H. James; the Hine Library received; the Custer 
Memorial dedicated. 

1932—The Venable Collection presented ; the Society became the 
custodian of Fort Hill and Glacial Grooves on Kelly’s 
Island. 

1933—The Society became the custodian of Mound Builders 
Park; the monument at Buffington Island was dedicated. 

1934—Harlow Lindley became secretary; Society became custo- 
dian of Fort Jefferson and Flint Ridge. 

1935—Fiftieth Anniversary. 








REPORT OF THE FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Forenoon Session—1o A. M. 

The forty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Ohio State Archae- 
ological and Historical Society was called to order by President 
Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., on April 23, 1935, in the Auditorium of 
the Museum. Eighty-eight members were in attendance. 


Mr. JOHNSON: The minutes of the last Annual Meeting 
are voluminous and they were published in the QUARTERLY and 
each member of the Society has received a copy, so there is no 
necessity for taking up the time of this meeting unless some one 
calls for either the minutes or some part of them. If there is no 
objection they will be considered approved and we will proceed 
to the report of the secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE OHIO 
STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
APRIL 24, 1934— APRIL 23, 1935 


The Constitution of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society states that 


the Secretary shall keep the minutes and records of the Society; edit all 
the publications of the Society; give due notice of all meetings; furnish 
certificates to members; supervise all the correspondence of the Society; 
he shall attend all meetings of the various standing committees of the 
Board of Trustees, and shall perform such other duties as the trustees 
may direct. He shall make a written report to the Society at the annual 
meetings, and may perform the duties of Librarian. 


In accordance with this constitutional requirement the secretary sub- 
mits the following written report for the year beginning April 24, 1934; 
and in accordance with the duties enumerated the report is divided into 
three parts—the first pertaining to the secretary’s office; the second to 
editorial work; and the third to the Library. 
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Office of the Secretary. 


The report of the last annual meeting held April 24, 1934, together 
with a report of the annual trustees’ meeting held at the same time was 
published in the July, 1934, issue of the QuarTERLy. Since that time three 
regular quarterly meetings of the Board of Trustees have been held. 

At the meeting, July 26, 1934, a life membership was granted to Miss 
Josephine B. Scott of Cassadaga, New York, in recognition of her gift 
of several of her own oil paintings relating to the history of Ohio and for 
other historical material presented to the Library. 

At the meeting held October 23, 1934, the secretary reported the 
resignation of Miss Alice S. Davis who had served the Society faithfully 
for ten years as library cataloguer, and the appointment of Mr. Clarence L. 
Weaver, a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University and the Library School 
of Western Reserve University, as library cataloguer and editorial assistant, 
was approved. 

The Board authorized the secretary, director and treasurer to prepare 
the Budget for 1935-1936 and present it to the director of finance. 

At this meeting life memberships were granted to Louis W. Campbell 
and Bernard Roi Campbell of Toledo, for their contributions to the Natural 
History Department and to Mrs. Walter Harris for her gift of the desk 
-— other material of her father-in-law, former Governor Andrew L, 

atris. 

At the meeting held January 22, 1935, a committee was appointed to 
prepare a program commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Society to be presented in connection with the program of the 
annual meeting April 23, 1935. Action was also taken approving a move- 
ment to fittingly celebrate the 150th anniversary of the establishment of 
civil government in the Northwest Territory, which took place at Marietta 
in 1788. At this same meeting the Budget Committee reported the prepara- 
tion of the Budget and submitted a copy of the Request which had already 
been filed with the director of finance. The Request as presented was 
approved. 

During the year the secretary has attended the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association which met at Montreal, Canada, and the 
annual meeting of the American Historical Association and Conference 
of State and Local Historical Societies at Washington, D. C., without 
expense to the Society. While in Washington he spent some time in the 
Library of Congress and other governmental agencies studying their meth- 
ods of preserving and handling rare books, newspapers, manuscripts, maps 
and official archives. 

The secretary has been making a survey of local and county historical 
societies in the State and so far as he can determine there are now fifty-one 
which are more or less active. 

The secretary has addressed twenty-five public meetings of various 
kinds since the last annual meeting and has handled a very heavy corre- 
spondence relating to the interests of the Society and answering inquiries 
of an historical and genealogical nature made to the Library. In this latter 
group acknowledgment is made to the excellent service of William Mc- 
Kinley, assistant reference librarian. 

Announcements have been made twice during the year of bequests 
made to the Society. Miss Elizabeth E. McFarland, a member of the So- 
ciety, residing at Oxford, Ohio, who died January 30, 1935, willed the 
Society $1000.00 and a painting of “Cumberland Gap” by Archibald Willard, 
a member of Miss McFarland’s father’s regiment during the Civil War. 
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Mrs. James Elizabeth Sells, of Columbus, who died February 1, 1935, be- 
queathed to the Society an oil portrait of Elder Isaac N. Walters, together 
with Elder Walters’ biography. 

Since the last annual meeting there have been added to the member- 
ship a total of seventy-six names, sixty-one being annual members, five con- 
tributing members, five sustaining members and five life members. The 
total membership of the Society at present is 651. 

The terms of Dr. George W. Rightmire, Harold T. Clark and Webb 
C. Hayes, II, as trustees, expire this year, and there is a vacancy on the 
Board occasioned by the death of Miss Helen Bareis whose term would 
have expired in 1936, 


Publications. 

The secretary in his editorial capacity has supervised the publication 
of Museum Echoes each month, the four regular issues of the QUARTERLY, 
and two new volumes of the Collections series. 

At the October, 1934, meeting of the Board of Trustees a recom- 
mendation was made that a Board of Editors be appointed to cooperate 
with the editor in determining the character and quality of material to be 
published in the Quarterty. It was suggested that the members of this 
Board be chosen pretty widely from the historical activities of the State, 
making it a capable and representative body. 

At the same meeting the editor submitted a recommendation that 
there be a greater variety of material published in the QuaRTERLY, making 
possibly a more general appeal to readers, but at the same time maintaining 
a standard of historical and scientific accuracy and dignity, and that the 
more lengthy contributions formerly published in the QuarTerty be re- 
served for publication in the new series of Collections provided for in 1930. 
This was approved by the Board. The Board also authorized the discon- 
tinuance of the old Publications series of the Society since that series 
was simply a duplication of the regular QuaRTERLY in bound form. 

The Board also approved a recommendation that action be taken to 
improve the appearance of the QUARTERLY as much as possible. 

President [Arthur C.] Johnson appointed as members of the Board 
of Editors Professor Robert C. Binkley, of Western Reserve University ; 
Professor Beverley W. Bond, Jr., of the University of Cincinnati; Dr. 
Clarence E. Carter, editor of the Territorial Papers [of the United States 
(Washington, 1934-)], Department of State, Washington, D. C.; Henry C. 
Shetrone, director, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society; Pro- 
fessor Albert T. Volwiler, of Ohio University; and Professor Carl Wittke, 
of the Ohio State University, to cooperate with the editor of the Society. 
Two issues of the QuarTERLY under the new arrangement have appeared 
Mention should be made of Mr. Frederick Karl Machetanz who designed 
the plate for the cover page of the QuarRTERLY, and of the excellent work 
of Mr. Clarence L. Weaver of the regular library staff of the Society 
who carries the additional responsibility of editorial assistant. The Society 
has also been able to arrange for the publication of two volumes in the 
Collections series during the year without cost to the Society. These volumes 
Frontier Ohio, 1788-1802, by Dr. Randolph C. Downes, and Robert Hamil- 
ton Bishop, by James H. Rodabaugh, have just been issued and are now 
available at $2.50 per volume. 

During the year reprints have been issued from the regular issues of 
the Quarterty as follows: 


“Seth Adams—a Pioneer Ohio Shepherd,” by Charles S. Plumb. 
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“Mill Creek Park and the Source of Mill Creek,” by Charles B. 
Galbreath. 

— of the Underground Railroad at Mechanicsburg,” by Ralph 
M. Watts. 

“Charles Hammond, the First Great Journalist of the Old Northwest,” 
by Francis P. Weisenburger. 

“The Finns in Ohio,” by Eugene Van Cleef. 

“The Naming of Cincinnati,” by Edgar Erskine Hume. 

The Society has adopted a policy by which reprints pay for them- 
selves. 

Appropriations for printing have been barely adequate for issuing our 
regular periodical publications for the past four years and there is no pros- 
pect for an increase for the next biennium. It is hoped that provision will 
be made at the first possible opportunity for sufficient funds to issue at 
least one volume each year in the new Collections series. Much valuable 
Ohio material is available which probably never will be published unless 
such provision is made. 


The Library. 


The activities of the Library during the last year have been quite 
varied. Plans were made soon after the last annual meeting for rearranging 
the regular reading room and book stack section of the Library so as to 
effect a more systematic arrangement and give better facilities for the 
patrons of the Library. In accomplishing this every book was handled 
and cleaned. 

While the Library fund for 1934 was very meager, yet by means of 
exchanges and gifts 1406 volumes were added to the Library collection of 
books. Of these 384 were purchased, 232 were secured by exchange, and 
790 were gifts. 

Among the gifts to the Library the following deserve special mention: 

Two hundred sixteen volumes of early Ohio school books, presented 
by Mr. John R. Horst, chairman, Committee on Early Ohio School Books. 

One hundred fourteen volumes on the history of the Quakers and 
memoirs of men connected with the early Quaker life in Pennsylvania, pre- 
sented by the Friends Library, Swarthmore College. 

Twenty volumes of early school books—several bear an Ohio imprint— 
presented by Mr. Eli Gabriel, historical writer for the Union County 
Journal, Marysville, Ohio. 

Three books written and presented by Mrs. Caroline Ransom Wil- 
liams, Toledo, Ohio. 

The Washington Ancestry [(Greenficld, Ohio, 1932)]—three volumes 
by — Arthur Hoppin, presented by Mr. Edward L. McClain, Green- 

eld, Ohio. 

The George Washington Atlas [(Washington, 1932)], presented by 
the George Washington Bicentennial Commission, Washington, D. C. 

Redman Echoes [(Los Angeles, 1933)|—comprising the writings of 
Chief Buffalo Long Lance (principal speaker at the annual meeting in 
1924) and biographical sketches by his friends—presented by the compiler, 
Roberta Forsberg. 

“The Story of Ohio” (photographs of the historical windows of the 
Lazarus 83rd anniversary) presented by the F. & R. Lazarus & Company. 

In the purchase of material for the Library, the emphasis has been 
placed on rare and out of print Ohio material. 

By means of exchange the Library has added approximately 4000 
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items, mostly individual copies of old newspapers. Had the exchange addi- 
tions to the Library and Newspaper Collections been paid for in cash 
phe the regular trade channels the cost would have been at least 
2000.00. 

The Library is receiving regularly 297 periodicals of which number 
200 are obtained on exchange account, sixty-two as gifts, and thirty-five as 
paid subscriptions. The Society now has about 700 volumes of unbound 
periodicals ready for the bindery, but with no funds available for their 
binding. 

Three outstanding collections of manuscript material have been added 
during the year: The Charles Hammond Collection of letters numbering 
293 items; the Gallaher collection of letters, manuscripts, maps, pamphlets 
and books containing over 1000 letters and manuscripts pertaining to Mari- 
etta and the Old Northwest, 600 of which are Woodbridge-Blennerhassett 
letters; and the complete collection of official minutes, correspondence, etc. 
of the Perry’s Victory Memorial Commission. 

During the year the miscellaneous manuscript collection of the So- 
ciety has for the first time been assorted and arranged for practical use. 

The State Archives Division of the Library has been receiving much 
attention under the immediate direction of Dr. William D. Overman, 
curator of history, who is a recognized authority on archive administration. 
With the help of two graduate students from Ohio State University a 
good beginning has been made in organizing this valuable historical ma- 
terial so as to be of great usefulness both to the public officials of the 
State and to the people at large. 

The Newspaper Division of the Library continues to be one of in- 
creasing interest and value. During the year 1,270 volumes were added to 
the collection. At the present time we are receiving eighty-six current 
papers, and plans are being made to secure at least one current paper from 
each county in the State. The Newspaper Division is in almost constant 
use and is growing in value and efficiency all the time. The collection now 
embraces approximately 35,000 volumes. In connection with the Library’s 
development mention should be made of the assistance secured for the 
Society through FERA channels. Through the Franklin County organiza- 
tion the Library has had the services of two capable men for twenty-one 
hours each per week since last September and recently two others were 
added who will be available until July. As a result of this help all the 
duplicate collection of about 3000 volumes has been checked, classified and 
partially listed for final disposition. Through cooperation with Ohio State 
University, the Society has had the help of a group of students on student 
FERA basis since the opening of the University year. This number be- 
ginning in October with nine has gradually increased until we now have 
nineteen. These students work on the average of about two hours per day 
and the total value of their time for the year will aggregate $1932.00. 
While all departments of the Society have shared in this help, yet a large 
part of the service has been rendered in the Library. 

The D. A. R. of Ohio has made the Library the depository of about 
450,000 name cards of persons secured from local histories, for use pri- 
marily in genealogical research, the D. A. R. bearing a major part of the 
cost of library equipment for filing these. Two University students have 
been giving their full quota of time to this work under the supervision of 
a regular member of the Library staff. 

In spite of the many inconveniences occasioned by a reduced budget 
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over former years, yet with the help obtained through these channels our 
work has continued in a very satisfactory manner for which we are very 


thankful 
Respectfully submitted, 
Harrow Linoiey, Secretary. 


Mr. JOHNSON: You have heard the report of the secretary, 
editor, and librarian. I think you will feel a good deal of satis- 
faction in the tremendous progress that has been made in this 
particular department of the institution, especially in the matter 
of library development and the acquisition of priceless books, 
papers, Manuscripts, etc. I believe that this is work which the 
Society will do well to push with all of its vigor, to obtain as 
much money and funds for that purpose as possible and to pursue 
with that intelligence and technique which Mr. Lindley is giving 
to the work as a worthy successor to the late Mr. Galbreath. 
Now, I might say, the general policy of the institution has been 
turning more to the development of the library side than to the 
archaeological work, which formerly dominated the institution, 
for the reason that the field exploration work in Ohio has been 
completed, insofar as the spectacular side is concerned—that side 
which appeals to the public interest. The research work is being 
carried on, the study is being carried on, and should be, and we 
have a tremendous quantity of material on hand and the labora- 
tory work is going forward and there is no neglect or recession 
on that side. However, the development of the Library is the 
main thing in my mind. 

One thing we can look forward to is the completion of this 
building. Preliminary steps have been taken to that end hoping 
to secure some additional federal funds and possibly some State 
aid. Not this year perhaps, but in the near future I hope to see 
the completion of the quadrangle. I think we can look forward 
to the completion of the building within a reasonable number of 
years. Now, the report of the secretary, I take it, is automatically 
reduced to print and will be published in due time. The next 
item on the program is the report of the director, Mr. Shetrone. 
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REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


This report is intended to be nothing more than a brief summary of 
activities of the director’s office since the last previous Annual Meeting. 
Details, as has been the custom for some time past, are reserved for the 
Society’s official records. 

The past year has presented both problems and opportunities. Among 
the problems may be mentioned the continued necessity of operating on 
insufficient funds, Some degree of amelioration of the depression, together 
with the fact that we are becoming accustomed to economizing, has enabled 
us to emerge with much greater accomplishment than for the preceding year. 

Had the demands upon the staff and its facilities remained unchanged, 
the task would have been less difficult; but paradoxical as it may seem at 
first thought, the industrial depression has engendered unprecedented use 
of the Museum and its educational service. Circulating loan collections and 
literature, addresses and lectures, radio talks, correspondence, requests for 
information—all have been on a scale that has taxed the energies of the 
staff. The important thing is that these demands for service, in some way, 
have been satisfied. 

The problem of decreasing membership, as a result of deaths and 
inability of many individuals to accept membership or even to continue 
existing memberships, had become increasingly alarming. Although not to 
be considered as a financial asset, the plan of organization of the Society 
does depend on membership for its success; for the prestige and justifica- 
tion of its existence. Several plans for increasing membership had been 
considered and some of them tried, with little result. For a time we felt, 
and said, that with our limited personnel, nothing more could be done. 
But something had to be done, and I believe we have discovered what it is. 
Beginning in a modest way, and continuing as time permits, as a permanent 
activity, we are selecting promising prospects, writing them individual let- 
ters and sending them the little booklets describing the organization, its 
aims and objectives. _Although this plan has not been in operation long 
enough to materially increase the membership rolls, it has stopped the gap 
and started this basic need on an upward trend. Its continuation will 
suffice until a much-needed addition to the staff, in the person of what might 
be termed a membership and publicity secretary, can be had. 

In this connection, I cannot refrain from speaking briefly about 
publicity. While the term may sound objectionable, and may be so if 
carried beyond reason, we should realize without further delay that to an 
organization such as this, it is an absolute essential. Our public is too 
widely scattered to learn and know of us, without adequate planned publicity. 
In the maze of activities characteristic of today, either we go to the people 
or we remain unknown. The press of the State and particularly the local 
press, has been most liberal with us, and I voice a vote of thanks to them. 
It is increasingly evident that the Ohio State Museum and Library is a rich 
source of legitimate news and feature matter, if provision can be made to 
insure its availability. 

The biennial problem of making the acquaintance of a new Legislature 
this past year again has presented itself. With many strangers enrolled on 
its membership list, and with no assurance as to their appreciation of, or 
acquaintance with the Society’s program, it was decided to proceed in a 
more orderly manner than heretofore has obtained. Personal letters of a 
congratulatory nature, together with invitations to visit the Museum and 
expressed hopes that they might find the organization both helpful and 
worthy of their support, were mailed to all members of both houses. Every 
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effort was made to effect personal acquaintance with as many members as 
possible and to render them any assistance which properly might fall within 
the province of the Society. Members and trustees alike gave their assist- 
ance in this effort to place before the lawmakers the merits of the institu- 
tion, care being taken in every instance to refrain from untoward influence. 
An unsolicited friendly word to the administration from one of our members 
in the federal service has been not the least of our many aids. The Chief 
Executive, his Department of Finance, and the members of the Legislature, 
all have been most friendly, and while the final budget is not yet law, we 
have every reason to feel that the Society will share fairly with other State 
institutions in what of necessity must be a somewhat limited budget. 

It would be unfair to refrain from some brief reference to the several 
departments of the Museum, even at the expense of imposing upon your 
patience. The Department of Archaeology—properly mentioned first, since 
it is the oldest child of the organization—has shown accomplishment under 
limitations. Curator [Emerson F.] Greenman, with no assistance other 
than a recent student FERA project, and the voluntary unpaid aid of Mrs. 
Paul Bogotay and Robert Benton. Although no funds were available for 
exploration, Dr. Greenman has examined several minor sites, has written 
two reports of previous explorations for the QuARTERLY, has compiled new 
guidebooks for Fort Ancient and Serpent Mound; has photographed and 
recorded numerous prehistoric remains, and has compiled important card 
indexes and other information concerning Ohio Indian tribes, Hopewell 
culture sites, etc., etc. Perhaps the most pretentious undertaking of the 
department has been the task of assembling in study collection form all 
surplus archaeological material, thus making it available for students and 
specialists. 

The Department of History, under Curator [William D.] Overman, 
is rapidly coming to the front. With the exacting precedent set by his 
predecessor, he has been indefatigable in his efforts, sharing his time be- 
tween the department proper and the State Archives. During his brief in- 
cumbency, he has prepared 100 sets of a Historical Loan Collection of 
pertinent photographs for use of the public schools, together with an Index 
to Materials for the Study of Ohio History. This index, published in the 
January [19375] QuaRTERLY, not only serves to accompany the loan col- 
lections, but is of great assistance to the student of Ohio history, whoever 
he may be. Great demand is made upon his time in assisting those inter- 
ested in historical research. He also writes book reviews for the QUARTERLY 
and prepares a column for Museum Echoes. 

The Department of Natural History, Edward S. Thomas, curator, al- 
though deprived of any assistance other than a student project, has func- 
tioned to the limits of its resources. In addition to the usual careful research, 
valuable additions have been made to the Museum Collections, particularly 
of material used in the Loan Collections. Use of the department by school 
classes, both of material and of lectures and talks on natural history, is 
markedly on the increase. Timely articles on pertinent subjects appear in 
the Society’s publications. 

The Department of Parks has been ably conducted by Curator 
[Harry R.] McPherson and his assistant, Erwin C. Zepp. With three 
C. C. C. camps and numerous other relief projects in the thirty-six parks 
in the custody of the Society, the energies of these two staff members have 
been sorely tried during the past year. Despite early criticisms, inevitable 
under the tremendous burden of duties imposed upon them, they have 
succeeded in placing the park custodianship of the Society upon a high 
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plane, with increasing approval both of federal and State authorities. By 
taking advantage of relief funds and by careful procedure in the interest 
of permanent assets, many thousands of dollars of improvements have been 
added to the areas under development, and public use and appreciation of 
State parks has been greatly augmented. 

The director, heads of departments and staff members alike have re- 
sponded freely to requests for addresses and for similar educational services. 

Special credit is due Mr. H[oward] R. Goodwin, registrar; Mrs. 
Irene Stahl, bookkeeper; and James S. Waite, cabinetmaker, for efficient 
service; to Mrs. [Winnie N.] Waite, the director’s secretary, for remember- 
ing and doing everything which the director forgets; and to Mr. S[terling] 
L. Eaton, building superintendent, and his staff, for supplying the Museum 
building with the reputation of the best kept building in Columbus. 

This brief report would be incomplete should it fail to acknowledge 
the fine cooperation of Ohio State University and its several departments. 
The University, I feel, is one of the Society’s most important aids. 


H. C. Suetrone, Director. 


REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR 


During the past year additions have been made to collections already 
recorded, also there are a number of new accessions which, unless otherwise 
noted, are gifts. 

In addition to the regular catalog of Museum accessions, a classified 
card index is being prepared which will facilitate the location of the great 
amount of material in storage as well as on exhibition. 

List of accessions during past year: 

Specimens of “linsey-woolsey” and sea shells, Mrs. Mary L. Treadway, 
Columbus. 

Potsherds from near Gartner Village Site, Albert C. Spetnagel, Chillicothe. 

Leather boots, hand made, Dr. E. F. Greenman, Columbus, loan. 

Doll, cradle, and carriage, Mrs. Lester Hamilton, Columbus, loan. 

Churn, barrel type, Adolphus G. Williams, Columbus. 

Reticule of 1820 and small tray, Mrs. James Richardson, Wilmington. 

Parlor organ, Mrs. J. C. Starrett, Columbus. 

Picture, Col. Daniel Boone, R. N. Mayfield, Seattle, Washington. 

Tool for splitting shingles, Dr. W. D. Overman, Columbus. 


Bust of James A. Garfield, and camp stove, Dr. Harlow Lindley, Columbus. 


Stone axe, Mrs. Clyde Shipe, Columbus, loan. 

Corn sheller, made by Jacob Parkinson, Maple Valley Farm, Adena, Ohio, 
about 1850. 

Obsidian and opalite, Oregon, P. L. Forbes, Stauffer, Oregon. 

Cobbler’s tools, Frank T. Wells, Columbus. 

Archeological specimens, Bell, Phelps & Aronhalt, Marion, exchange. 

Camera, from Washington Gladden home, Columbus. 

Arrowheads, C. L. Kulp. 

Petrified wood, E. T. Smeltz, Pullman, Washington. 

Radio set, 1921, Howard T. Bryan, Delaware. 

Silk cocoons and silk floss, Robert G. Long, Columbus. 

Historical specimens, Miss Grace M. Bareis, Canal Winchester. 

Civil War Medals, Miss Minnie Bell, Toronto, Canada. 

Flint from Spellman Mound, field work, September, 1934. 

Picture, James A. Garfield, Don Stratton, Columbus, loan. 
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—— 7 specimens from European sites, Dr. Harvey Walker, Co- 

umbus. 

Picture of Abraham Lincoln, Mrs. F. T. Randall, Eaton. 

Archeological specimens, purchase. 

Arrowpoint, Thomas Porter, Frankfort. 

Pipe, prehistoric, owl effigy, Howard Hamilton, Kelley’s Island, loan. 

Desk of Governor Andrew L. Harris, Mrs. Walter G. Harris. 

Old trunk, Mrs. James M. King, Columbus. 

Pipe, prehistoric, purchase. 

Quartz enclosing Tourmaline, exchange. 

Iron from old Ohio furnace, Mostyn Jones, Oak Hill. 

Ancient Roman coins, George Bauer, Rochester, New York. 

Grass belt, New Guinea, William Sodt, Bexley. 

Grain cradle, Paul Harsha, Hillsboro. 

Glass blower’s tools, and literature pertaining to same, Joseph Slight, Co- 
lumbus. 

Tea kettle, copper, John Seip, Chillicothe. 

Figurine, porcelain, Frank E. Hill, Delaware. 

Photo, officers of first Regiment O. V. Cavalry, 1861, Mrs. Laura E. Myers, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Fire arms, six pieces, Walter E. Heightshoe, Columbus, loan. 

Collection of Indian objects and photos, purchase. 

Spearpoint, F. P. Mooney, Mt. Sterling. 

Pikehead, Confederate, Professor C. H. Plumb, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

Archzological specimens, B. F. Kelley, Washington C. H. 

Stone celts, Dr. Sprague, Chauncy, exchange. 

Derringer pistol, Paul W. Healy, Gallipolis, loan. 

Doll cradle and charcoal iron of 1840, Mrs. G. L. Pugh, Radnor, loan. 

Governor Brough family relics, Mrs. C. A. Simpson, Orange, New Jersey. 

Greek flag, Governor George White, Marietta. 

Miner’s lamps, Mrs. O. S. Bennett, Jackson. 

Train order, I. B. & W. R. R., Fred Coburn, Marion, loan. 

C. D. & M. Electric Co., miscellaneous, John H. Miller, Marion. 

Flax — on stand, C. C. Parret and Anna Parret McCoy, Washing- 
ton C. H. 

Railroad passes, H. C. Paddock, Marion, loan. 

Signal flags, Battery C, 134 Field Light Artillery, World War relics. 

“Columbus Platter,” China platter with view of Columbus, W. H. Harrison, 
Columbus. 

Dummy musket, used at Camp Sherman, Martha Trimble Bennett, Chilli- 
cothe. 

Land grants and bills of sale for slaves, Mrs. Otway Dunlap, Worthington. 

Poster, H. A. Brand, Cincinnati. 

Drill core, Mrs. R. B. Cramer, Columbus. 

Medals, land grant, paper money, etc., C. M. Smith, Columbus. 

Link and pin car coupling, M. S. Connors, Columbus. 

Portrait of Elder Isaac N. Walters, bequest of late Mrs. W. B. Sells, 
Columbus. 

Bass drum of 166th Infantry, A. E. F., Willard R. Sands, Columbus. 

Mill picks, from Good Intent Mill, near Millport, Ohio, Ezra Campbell, 


Circleville. 
Howarp R. Goopwin, Registrar. 
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Mr. JOHNSON: The report of the director was about what 
we might have expected—the report of continuous progress 
speeded up. I think we can look forward to another year of 
effort on the part of the director and the secretary-librarian for 
accomplishments equally as great as this year, if not greater. 
I think there has been no time in the history of the organization, 
within my knowledge, when the prospects for the future have 
been as glowing as they are at the present time in the midst of 
this depression elsewhere. We now will have the report of the 
treasurer, Mr. Miller: 


A RECAPITULATION OF THE REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
OF THE OHIO STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORI- 
CAL SOCIETY FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1934 


Receipts : 

Cash on Hand, January 1, 1934........ $6,207.00 

Society Cash receipts: 
Annual Memberships.............. $370.10 
Sustaining Members............. , 40.00 
SORIOE  BEOMNEES occ vccisccvecsaes 2.00 
Oe SE vc cicincnakee eeuwacaea 125.00 
SED iccieavtansenbgnceee 37.50 
Special Subscription—D. A. R.... 250.00 
SS) Seer 479.00 
Interest Permanent Fund......... 986.00 
Interest Fallen Timbers Fund..... 26.31 
Fallen Timbers Fund............. 5.00 
Refunds Cash Advanced.......... 765.03 
Refunds Expenses................ 54.11 
Rental from Golf Course on Octa- 

gon State Park ground....... 925.00 4,065.05 

State Appropriations : 
House Bill 699—1933 Balance..... 9,237.69 
House Bill 699—1934............. 87,025.00 
Emergency Allotments............ 1,007.60 


Total State Appropriation..... $97,270.29 
LESS Lapse of Appropriation 5,422.38 91,847.91 





GRAND TOTAL RECEIPTS............ceee: $102,119.96 
Disbursements : 
Museum and Library............0e00- $56,957.17 
I ii ceria ig eae aiecoen 197.72 


Buffington Island Memorial........... 404.41 


a a 
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Campbell Memorial...............e00s 
Campus Martius 
Custer Memorial 
Fallen Timbers 


Fort Ancient 

Fort Jefferson 

Fort Laurens 

Fort St. Clair 

Logan Elm 
Miamisburg Mound 
Mound City 
Schoenbrunn Memorial 
Seip Mound 

Serpent Mound 
Hayes Memorial (Spiegel Grove) 
Williamson Mound 
Grant Memorial 
Mound Builders Park 
Harrison Memorial 
Fort Recovery 

George Rogers Clark Monument 
Gnadenhutten 
Inscription Rock 

Fort Hill 

Octagon State Park 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $95,196.16 
PLUS Cash advances refunded by State 


GRAND TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS $95,948.93 
BALANCE DECEMBER 31, 1934 $6,171.03 


Cash on Hand December 31, 1934: 
Current Fund Cash 
Current Fund Invested 
Cash transferred to Permanent Fund 


TOTAL CASH ON HAND 
Permanent Fund December 31, 1934 


Respectfully submitted, 
O. F. Mirrer, Treasurer. 


For more complete detail see Report of Audit made Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, by W. D. Wall, Certified Public Accountant. 
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REPORT OF AUDIT 
CoL_umsus, Onr0 
April 13, 1935. 
Mr. O. F. MILier, TREASURER, 
THE Onto STATE ARCHAEOLOGICAL & HistoricaAL Society 
CotumBus, OHIO 


Dear SIR: 


Having completed our annual audit of the books of account of The 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1934, we present our report herewith. 

From the schedule of the Society’s Receipts and Disbursements, 
page 2, will be noted total receipts collected during the year of $4,065.05 
as compared with a total of $3,537.15 in 1933, an increase of $527.90. Of 
this total, however, $1,069.14 represented refunds, leaving a balance of 
$2,995.91 from income sources. The Society disbursed from its own funds 
$6,473.25 and advanced $752.77 for expenses, of which $695.03 was refunded 
by the State, leaving a balance of $57.74 due on advances, while $125.00 
was transferred to the Permanent Fund. 


Out of the State Appropriation (H. B. 699) for 1933 a balance 
existed of 

The 1934 appropriation provided in H. B. 699 amounted to 

Emergency allotments were made to the amount of 


Total Available for 1934 
Expended During 1934 


Balance of Appropriations Lapsed 


At the close of the year, the Current Fund totaled 
As compared with that of a year ago of 


A decrease of $160.97 
representing the excess of current expenditures over receipts for the year. 


The above balance of current funds is as follows allocable to the 
following purposes: 
General Current Fund 
Battlefield of Fallen Timbers Special Fund 
Octagon State Park Rental Fund 


Total as above 


The Permanent Fund was increased by $125.00 to a total of $27,825.00. 
The total of funds controlled by the Society at December 31, 1934, 
was $33,928.77 as detailed in schedule on page 6. 

The balance in the Treasurer’s checking account of $2,561.03 is sup- 
ported by statement of The Ohio National Bank—Citizens Office, no 
checks being outstanding against the account. 

The Society’s accounting records were found to be in good order. 
Expressing our appreciation for the courtesies extended us during 
the course of our work and with best wishes for the Society, this report is 
Respectfully submitted, 
W. D. Watt, Certified Public Accountant. 
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Mr. JOHNSON: The detailed report of the certified ac- 
countant will be found in the QuaARTERLY in due time. Are 
there any questions that you wish to ask our treasurer about the 
funds of the Society? If not, we will pass to the next item of 
business. 

I think it might be well, first, to take up the matter of the 
election of the trustees. As suggested in the secretary’s report 
there are three terms of trustees expiring and there is one occa- 
sioned by the death of Miss Helen Bareis. I will appoint a 
Nominating Committee consisting of Dudley T. Fisher, Sr., 
Joseph C. Goodman, and Iowa Smith, and will ask the three 
gentlemen to retire and make their nominations. Is there any 
other item of business? I see Mr. James of Urbana in the 
audience. I think Mr. James ought to come up here and tell us 
something interesting. I think you have a matter concerning 
which you wrote me, Mr. James. 


Mr. JAMES: I did write to you and to Dr. Lindley and first 
let me say that you have taken me entirely by surprise and off 
my guard. What Mr. Johnson has in mind is that I wrote to 
him in recent weeks telling him of the desire of Mrs. James who 
made a portrait of Mr. Galbreath some years ago when he was a 
visitor in our home to give it to the Society. It gave her real 
pleasure to make the portrait and there was real pleasure in hav- 
ing him as a guest in our home. We had a real feeling and real 
admiration for Galbreath and his scholarly habit of mind and his 
fully developed sense of the importance of the preservation of 
historical documents. I have brought with me today this portrait 
which is done in red chalk and light pastels. I have with me a 
little note of presentation which with your permission I will 
read: 


Tae Oxn10 ARCHZOLOGICAL AND Historica Society, 
GENTLEMEN : 

Coming to the time of year when Mr. James and I remember most 
happily the visit we made to your annual meeting with the presence of 
Mr. Galbreath so shiningly and charmingly uniting every phase of that 
wonderful day, I wish to commemorate in some manner the gentle, inspiring 
and instructive things you as a body and he as your officer have done for us. 

May you be moved therefore to accept the portrait which I made of 
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him about that time. It is intended to show his prophetic and poetic nature 
by which he saw through so many clouded, haphazard, and it might seem 
indiscriminate moments of our State history and our community changes, 
getting some steady tale of usefulness out of them all. 


Hoping that it will not much encumber your Society to receive it, 
and with more gratitude than a chalk drawing can say, I am 


Very respectfully and sincerely yours, 


(Signed) Atice ArcHER SEWALL JAMES. 
April 3, 1935. 


With your permission, I will bring the portrait in. 


Mr. JOHNSON: If you will, please. Until a more fitting 
acceptance is prepared for Mrs. James please accept the thanks 
of the Society and its officers for this splendid presentation for 
which we will have a very proper place in the Library of the 
Society. Mr. James, I wonder if you would object if some of 
our nice newspaper people would have something to say about 
you and take a picture of you. 


Mr. JAMEs: I find myself covered with confusion. 


Mr. JOHNSON: Well, the newspaper people will take away 
the confusion and make a good picture if you will give them a 
few moments. Is the Nominating Committee ready to report? 
Will the chairman of the Nominating Committee please make a 
report? 

Mr. FISHER: Mr. President: Your Nominating Committee 
has reviewed the situation and proposes the names of Dr. George 
W. Rightmire, Harold T. Clark, Webb C. Hayes and Mrs. Orson 
D. Dryer for the four places on the Board of Trustees, the latter 
to complete the term of Miss Helen Bareis. 


Mr. Jounson: Are there any further nominations from the 
floor? If not, does the Society wish to ballot filling these va- 
cancies in the Board of Trustees? If there is no desire to ballot 
does the Society wish to vote by acclamation? 


Mr. RousH: Mr. Chairman, I entertain a motion for the 
election of the four trustees chosen by the nominating committee 
to fill the vacancies in the Board of Trustees. I move that the nom- 
inations be closed and the secretary be asked to cast the ballot. 
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Mr. JoHNson: I have heard the motion. Is there a second? 
Motion unanimously carried. The following have been elected 


members of the Board of Trustees for the ensuing year: Dr. 
George W. Rightmire, Mr. Harold T. Clark and Mr. Webb C. 
Hayes, II, to succeed themselves, and Mrs. Orson D. Dryer to 
succeed Miss Bareis. What other business is there? 


Dr. LinDLEy: You will note from the minutes that the trus- 
tees of this Society took action some months ago favoring the 
celebration of the establishment of civil government in the Old 
Northwest and the founding of Marietta in 1788. Since that 
time, and particularly on the suggestion of the Society, an or- 
ganization has been effected and a representative of that organi- 
zation is with us today, Mr. E. M. Hawes, and I would like to 
have him make a brief statement as to plans that are being made 
at this time. 


Mr. Hawes outlined the tentative plans for the 150th anni- 


versary of the passage of the Ordinance of 1787 and the estab- 
lishment of civil government in the Old Northwest territory 
which took place at Marietta in 1788. He told of the plans for 
the occasion which had been presented to the President of the 
United States and others in Washington, and explained why the 
National Government should take the lead. In conclusion Mr. 
Hawes presented the following resolution which was adopted: 


Wuereas, the Ordinance of 1787 and the establishment of the North- 
west Territory were not only basic historic events to the State of Ohio and 
to all the other states descending from that Territory, but have proved to 
be among the most important governmental accomplishments in the life of 
our nation, and, 

Wuereas, the fitting observance of the 150th anniversary of these 
events, occurring in 1937 and 1938, appears to have a peculiarly timely value 
in the present state of the nation, 

Therefore be it Resolved by the Ohio State Archeological and His- 
torical Society, in convention at its 50th annual meeting, [that it] endorses 
the idea of proper celebration by the nation and sincerely expresses the hopes 
and requests that the National Congress and the legislatures of the states 
directly involved will cooperate adequately to the purpose, and along ap- 
proximately the lines of the plan prepared by the Temporary Committee of 
Marietta, Ohio. 
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Mr. JOHNSON: You can see now what happens down at 
Marietta when Mr. Hawes puts those big shoulders back of 
something—it goes through. We want to support this thing and 
I am sure that the Society will go right along with it. If there 
is anything that we can do to assist in the enterprise we shall be 
glad to do so. 


Dr. LINDLEY: We have a life member of Athens who has 
been doing some very valuable research work in producing what 
we might call source history of Ohio. Some of this work was 
presented to the Legislature about six years ago and was approved 
by the Legislature but for some cause or other the original plans 
were not carried out. I mention this to show that his work has 
had the attention of the State. This work consists of a series of 
maps and official data of the action of the Legislature, showing 
the evolution of Ohio from a geographical unit through the po- 
litical organization of the counties down to the present county 
boundaries. Mr. William E. Peters asked if he might have a 
moment to present this. It is just the sort of thing I wish we 
were able to present to the public. I think it fair that Mr. Peters 
have an opportunity to let you know what he had done. 


Mr. Peters presented a general outline of the book he has 
prepared for publication with a sample of the maps to be in- 
cluded. 


Mr. EAGLEson: May I ask, Mr. President, if he shows the 
territory involved between the Michigan and Ohio lines? 


Mr. JoHNSON: No, that was a question involving the State 
boundary line instead of the county. Is there any other matter 
to come before this meeting? 


Dr. LINDLEY: You all have programs for the further ac- 
tivities of the day. The afternoon session in this room begins at 
two o'clock with Mr. Walter J. Sherman, president of the His- 
torical Society of Northwestern Ohio, presiding at that session. 
The evening session, as you will remember, will be in University 
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Chapel at eight-fifteen. Reservations for the subscription dinner 
at 6:30 at the Faculty Club have been made by Dr. Overman. 

Dr. OVERMAN: If any of you have failed to make reserva- 
tions for the dinner because of the possibility of your not being 
able to come, opportunity for securing tickets will be given 
immediately after the close of this session. 

Dr. LinpLEy: I have some announcements. First I wish 
to take this opportunity to make clear to members some informa- 
tion that has already appeared in the QUARTERLY and Museum 
Echoes with reference to the fact that the trustees have discon- 
tinued the old series known as the Publications. Volume XXXIX 
is the last bound volume of that series. These publications have 
been nothing more than the binding of the Quarterlies which is a 


duplication of expense and we thought this money could be used 
to advantage in other publications. Arrangements have been 


made to have these bound for $1.00 per volume in quantities. 
Notice was given that there would be two bindings per year. If 
the Quarterlies are sent here before the last of January and the 
last of July they will be sent to the bindery the first of February 
and the first of August. Now we are going to try this one more 
time. Anyone who has volumes that you would like to have bound 
this year please have them in the hands of the secretary by the 
last of July. If the response is not sufficient to warrant two 


orders per year this will be done each year on February Ist. 
Now, in regard to some exhibits on the walls—they are the 


result of one phase of cooperation between the Society and the 
University. In all of these subjects the motifs have been secured 
from material here in the Museum building. 

Outside the door you will find a table with material for free 
distribution—a semi-centennial gift to you. There is also a case 
containing recent publications of the Society. Beyond the me- 
morial rotunda you will see the cases arranged by Dr. Overman 
relating to the history of this Society. 

The Board of Trustees will meet in the trustees’ office at 
one o'clock. 


The Society then adjourned to meet in general session for 
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the semi-centennial program at two o’clock. An abstract of the 
minutes of the meeting of the Board of Trustees follows. 


ABSTRACT OF THE MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE OHIO STATE 
ARCHAZOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL SOCIETY, 
APRIL 23, 1935 


The regular annual meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society convened in the Trustees’ Room of 
the Ohio State Museum at 1 o’clock p. m., Tuesday, April 23, 1935, Mr. 
Arthur C, Johnson, president, presiding. 

The following members were present: Messrs. Johnson, Sater, 
Florence, Eagleson, Smith, Miller, Stout, Wolfe and Spetnagel. Director 
Shetrone and Secretary Lindley were also present. 

The reading of the minutes of the last meeting was dispensed with, 
as copies had been sent to all of the members, but were approved. 

No report of the Committee on the Galbreath Memorial was made 
since the plaque was finished and the unveiling ceremonies were to take 
place at the afternoon meeting of the Society. 

The report of the Committee on Policy was postponed, to be taken up 
at the next meeting. 

Approval was given to the purchase of the Gallaher Collection of 
manuscripts, maps and books from Charles Penrose of Marietta. Mr. John- 
son stated he had taken it upon himself to authorize the purchase of the 
collection. Mr. Sater moved that approval be given to the purchase, which 
was seconded by Mr. Eagleson. 

Acknowledgments from Miss Grace Bareis and the Hayes family, of 
resolutions of sympathy and floral offerings, were read by the secretary. 

The secretary reported concerning the will of the late Miss Elizabeth 
McFarland of Oxford, who bequeathed the Society $1000 and an historical 
painting. 

The Board then proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year, as follows: 
For President, Arthur C. Johnson, Sr. 

First Vice-President, Freeman T. Eagleson. 

Second Vice-President, Lowry Sater. 

Secretary, Harlow Lindley. 

Treasurer, O. F. Miller. 

By motion of General Florence, seconded by Mr. Sater, all members 
of the staff were re-elected. 

Other matters presented for consideration not demanding immediate 
attention were deferred to the next regular meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees which will occur Tuesday, July 23, 1935. The meeting then adjourned. 


Hartow LInoiey, Secretary. 


Afternoon Session—2:00 P. M. 

The afternoon session of the annual meeting was called to 
order by President Arthur C. Johnson, Sr., who introduced Mr. 
Walter J. Sherman, president of the Historical Society of North- 
western Ohio, as chairman. After brief introductory remarks by 
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Mr. Sherman, a musical program of three numbers was given by 
Mr. Franklin Price, of Circleville. He sang “Until,” by Sander- 
son; “Lift Thine Eyes,” by Logan; and “To Horse, to Horse,” 
by Stephens. 

Following the musical program, Mr. John F. Carlisle gave 
the following address appropriate to the occasion, his subject 
being “The Society—a Half Century of Progress.” 


There are doubtless persons in this audience who have gathered here 
as to their father’s house. They salute their Society on its Fiftieth Anni- 
versary with the prayer and confident hope that the life which now com- 
pletes its half century may be as immortal as the aspirations of its founders. 


History furnishes countless examples in every age of heroic achieve- 
ment and great enterprise, in war and peace, wisely conducted to successful 
issue, but the successes and accomplishments which we today remember and 
celebrate are those which resurrect, preserve and make understandable the 
past, and interpret, compare and evaluate for those of the present and future. 


There are many names that rise to the lips this day. They are not 
here, but their descendants are. Those who knew them, or have heard their 
story from others who knew them, are here. Our hearts are full of their 
memories and their works. Nor are we unmindful of those of the present 
who continue to strive so nobly to preserve the legacies bequeathed to us 
and carry on as of old the aims and purposes of our beloved Society. 


We meet to celebrate the birth 

Of her whose hand redeems the earth. 
Her age today—half-hundred years, 

As measured by the rolling spheres, 
As measured by her works sublime 

She grandly runs abreast of time. 


The purpose declared by the founders March thirteenth, 1885, remains 
at the end of fifty years exactly the same without change as at the begin- 
ning. Section three of the Articles of Incorporation of the Ohio State 
Archeological and Historical Society is as follows: 


Said Society is formed for the purpose of promoting a knowledge 
of Archeology and History, especially of Ohio, by establishing and main- 
taining a library of books, manuscripts, maps, charts, etc., properly per- 
taining thereto; a museum of pre-historic relics and natural or other 
curiosities or specimens of art or nature promotive of the objects of the 
Association — said library and museum to be open to the public on rea- 
sonable terms—and by courses of lectures and publications of books, 
papers and documents touching the subjects so specified, with power to 
receive and hold gifts and devices of real and personal estate for the 
benefit of such Society, and generally to exercise all the powers legally 
and properly pertaining thereto. 


Let us record the names of the Charter Members, the twenty-eight, 
that signed the Incorporation Articles fifty years ago: 
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Allen G. Thurman 
Douglas Putnam 
John W. Andrews 
S. S. Rickly 
Hylas Sabine 

E. B. Finley 
Charles S. Wetmore 
William E. Moore 
H. T. Chittenden 
H. A. Thompson 
W. P. Cutler 

A. W. Jones 

John J. Janney 


John B. Peaslee 
N. S. Townshend 
D. H. Gard 

S. C. Derby 
James S. Robinson 
Charles W. Bryant 
Albert A. Graham 
E. M. P. Brister 
Beman Gates 

W. A. Schultz 
Alexis Cope 

R. Brinkerhoff 

T. Ewing Miller 


Israel W. Andrews Henry B. Curtis 


Not one of the Charter Members survive, the last to leave us being 
the Honorable Daniel Hosmer Gard, he having passed away on the six- 
teenth day of April 1925, ten years ago. 


Grand the thought their purpose had; 

Great its growth and progress spread ;— 
For man-made records give no age 

That bears a brighter, purer page. 


* * * 


“It is with much pleasure,” wrote Professor [Frederic Ward] Put- 
nam of the famous Peabody Museum at Harvard, in reply to Professor 
[George Frederick]Wright of Ohio State [University], “that I learn from 
your letter that at last there is hope of some action being taken by the 
Archeological Society of Ohio to induce the State to provide for the pro- 
tection of the more important of the ancient monuments within her borders, 
works which all students of American archzology know to be as important 
to the history of America as the pyramids of the Nile valley are to that of 
Egypt. . . . The State of Ohio has an important trust in her keeping, 
and one which has been neglected too long.” 

This letter was written from Cambridge to Columbus February 10, 
1885, the year of the incorporation of the Ohio Archzological and Historical 
Society. Professor Putnam voiced a truth that had long been known to 
students, and after opening his letter with the emphatic statement quoted 
above, he went on to give some instances of famous mounds and earthworks, 
suffering from the most deplorable neglect. Since the time that Professor 
Putnam wrote, however, as all the members of the Society and others are 
well aware, wonderful work has been done, first, in acquiring, second, in 
preserving these unique relics of the past, and classifying and arranging 
them. In the earliest days of Ohio’s history, long before it acquired its 
present formal boundaries, the State was the trapping and exploration 
ground of French voyageurs and of the few hardy pioneers, often of Scotch- 
Irish descent, who ventured directly across the Alleghanies. After the 
dark days of the Revolution, and the eventful and stirring days of territorial 
existence, in 1803, Ohio finally became a state. 

In view of her central location, and her importance as a battleground 


“Importance of the Study of Archaeology in Ohio,” in Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Society Quarterly (Columbus, Ohio, 1887-), I (1887), 55-56. 
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of war and politics, it was only natural that certain citizens of Ohio should 
feel very early the values of collecting and preserving the records of their 
State. This commendable desire seems to have first found expression as 
early as 1822. On February first of that year, the General Assembly passed 
an act incorporating the Historical Society of Ohio. Unfortunately, this 
early effort accomplished only the maintenance of a precarious existence 
for a few years, and the publication of a volume on pioneer history by the 
well known historian, S. P. Hildreth of Marietta, Ohio. After this the 
Society faded completely away. 

The next early effort was the formation, on February 11, 1831, of the 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, at the Court House in Co- 
lumbus. For a year or two this body published a Journal and Transactions, 
but in 1848, changed its place of residence to Cincinnati. 

In the meantime, five local societies had sprung up during the years 
1838-1844. But the mud roads and difficulties of early travel hampered the 
development of any central organization, yet the difficulties of travel did 
not prevent one historian from spending the years 1840 to 1847 in journey- 
ing over several states. “I was a conspicuous object,” said Henry Howe 
of these early days of his, “with my knapsack strapped to my horse, long 
hair streaming from behind my cap, and a pair of scarlet leggings covering 
my limbs from ankle to thigh.” The readiness of people to help him on his 
way was itself an evidence of increasing interest in things historical; and by 
1887 the revived Society, so to speak, was able to list more than 150 private 
collections of archzological and historical relics in the State, as well as 
nineteen flourishing local societies. But all this time, the need of a per- 
manent central Society was strongly felt by devotees of history and 
archeology, and by patriotic citizens interested in their own State. Such 
interest was finally shown by the issue from Mansfield on August 5, 1875, 
of a call for a convention to form a new organization. 

The invitation showed a keen appreciation of the situation, noting three 
things, as follows: (1) that Ohio presented one of the richest archzological 
fields in the country, (2) that the State had no well recognized system of 
research, (3) in other parts of the country, great expense and labor was 
being devoted to investigations such as were needed in Ohio. 

The Ohio Archzological Convention was accordingly held in Mansfield 
September 1, and 2, 1875. About fifty delegates registered. General Roeliff 
Brinkerhoff of Mansfield read the address of welcome, stressing the sub- 
ject very picturesquely when he said, “The pre-historic man knew a good 
country just as well as we do, and hence he made Ohio and the Ohio Val- 
ley the home of teeming populations.” The Reverend Mr. S. D. Peet of 
Ashtabula County followed with a technical talk on the tests for determin- 
ing the origin of prehistoric races in America; and Isaac Smucker of 
Licking County spoke interestingly on the mounds and earthworks of that 
county. 

On the second day they organized the State Archzological Association 
of Ohio. General Brinkerhoff was chosen president, with eight vice- 
presidents in different parts of the State, including Hon. John Sherman of 
Mansfield, and N. S. Townshend of Columbus for secretary, M. Hensel 
for treasurer and J. H. Klippart of Columbus for librarian; and among 
the trustees were Dr. Edward Orton of Columbus, Joseph S. Cox of Cin- 
cinnati, and C. C. Baldwin of Cleveland. The president in announcing the 
adjournment, congratulated the organization upon the success of its initiatory 
meeting and the flattering prospects for the future. The Association se- 
cured from the Legislature an appropriation of $2,500 for an exhibit at the 
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Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia. But the new organization was feeble, 
and was kept alive perhaps only through the initiative of Professor John T. 
Short of the Ohio State University, who served as secretary of the Associa- 
tion until his death on November 11, 1883. After this, the Association 
became practically inoperative. 

On the evening of February 12, 1885, a few gentlemen met at the 
secretary of state’s office in Columbus, to discuss the matter of a revival 
of the Ohio Archzological Association, whose operations had been sus- 
pended since the death of its last secretary, Professor John T. Short. A 
meeting was accordingly called and held in Ohio’s State Library March 
twelfth and thirteenth, on which days addresses were made by General 
Reeliff Brinkerhoff of Mansfield, I. W. Andrews, and W. P. Cutler of 
Marietta. 

The Society was organized March 13, the trustees and officers elected, 
and 200 applications for membership received. 

The first officers were: 


President, Allen G. Thurman Columbus 
First Vice-President, Henry B. Curtis Mount Vernon 
Second Vice-President, General Reeliff Brinkerhoff..... . ese» Mansfield 
Secretary and Librarian, Albert A. Graham Columbus 
Treasurer, Henry T. Chittenden Columbus 


The first trustees were: 
(for one year) (for two years) 
A. W. Jones, Youngstown W. P. Cutler, Marietta 
Hylas Sabine, Richwood T. Ewing Miller, Columbus 
H. A. Thompson, Westerville W. E. Moore, Columbus 
Israel W. Andrews, Marietta N. S. Townshend, Columbus 
James S. Robinson, Kenton. H. T. Chittenden, Columbus. 


(for three years) 
Allen G. Thurman, Columbus 
Douglas Putnam, Marietta 
John W. Andrews, Columbus 
Henry B. Curtis, Mount Vernon 
Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Mansfield. 


Much of the success of the new Society depended upon the public sup- 
port and interest aroused... . 

Two centennial celebrations in the late ’eighties must also have helped 
to awaken an interest in Ohio’s early days. In 1887 the Washington County 
Pioneer Association invited the Society to hold its annual meeting in Steu- 
benville. The Society did so and incidentally under its auspices it partici- 
pated in a splendid way in the centennial anniversary of the Northwest 
Territory settlement of Marietta. Speeches were delivered by F. C. Ses- 
sions, president of our Society, and Judge Joseph Cox of Cincinnati, ex- 
President Rutherford B. Hayes, Professor F. W. Putnam and the Hon. 
George F. Hoar of Massachusetts to an audience which crowded the City 
Hall of Marietta to its utmost capacity. Besides the citizens, delegates of 
various State historical societies attended as well as representatives from 
the American Historical Association. 

On October sixteenth to nineteenth, 1890, the centennial of the settle- 
ment of Gallipolis was commemorated with elaborate displays, meetings in 
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churches and the opera house, a grand parade and reception, and an interest- 
ing display of relics. 

On April 28, 1890, the Ohio Legislature passed a statute “To provide 
for the Preservation of Fort Ancient.” A sum of money was given and 
later further appropriations were made, while the Society in two large 
purchases was enabled to secure the necessary land overlooking the little 
Miami River in the section. Fort Ancient in Warren County is one of 
the most striking monuments of Ohio’s prehistoric period, and Warren King 
Moorehead, finding the fort in good condition, wrote, “One may see that 
time, recognizing its importance and interest to archeologists, has dealt 
gently with it.” So well preserved were 18,712 feet of embankment that 
less than 300 feet had weathered away. 

In 1889 the Society was given quarters on the third floor of the State 
House, through the courtesy of Adjutant General H. A. Axline. “Though 
somewhat out of the way and not well lighted,” wrote Secretary Graham, 
“still it is all that can be had now.” Cases were set up and colored charts 
and paintings hung on the walls and the collection had already an important 
beginning. 

The Society had been holding regular meetings meanwhile, such as 
those on February 23, 1887, when President Sessions spoke informatively 
and entertainingly on the “History and Prospects of the Society,” which 
he said owed its actual birth to the impetus given to historical study by the 
Centennial Exposition of 1876. At this time the Society had 290 members 
and in June 1887, published its first QuARTERLY, the second following in 
September 1887, and the third in December 1887. Mr. Sessions, as noted 
was now president, Genera! Brinkerhoff and William E. Moore the vice- 
presidents, A. A. Graham, secretary, and S. S. Rickly, treasurer. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting February 18-19, 1891, in Columbus, must 
have been a stimulating event. Among others present were the peripatetic 
historian, Henry Howe, Dr. Edward Orton, Claude Meeker (private sec- 
retary to Governor James E. Campbell), and Dr. William Oxley Thomp- 
son. It was at the banquet in February, moreover, that General Brinkerhoff 
delivered his toast to the “Seven Sons” of Ohio. He had not prepared a 
speech and when called upon he hit upon the happy idea of commemorating 
Ohio’s distinguished sons by a group of statuary at the Chicago Fair, 
which idea was later executed and now stands in the State House grounds 
under the caption “These Are My Jewels.” 

The government of the Society was changed but once in all the fifty 
years. In the beginning it was vested in a Board of fifteen trustees all of 
whom were elected by the Society, divided into three classes, five to be 
elected each year and serve for three years. Up to April 16, 1891, our 
Society was a private corporation not for profit. By the year 1891 Ohio 
recognized the great part in the life of the State the Society was playing 
and the feeling had become general that the State should not only take a 
part in the government of but also it should give material help and support 
to the aims and purposes of the Society. Thereupon the General Assembly 
of Ohio adopted the following enactment: 


The governor is hereby authorized and directed to appoint as mem- 
hers of the Board of Trustees of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical 
Society, six (6) persons to serve without compensation as follows—two 
for the term of one year, two for the term of two years, and two for 
the term of three years, from the ninth day of February, 1891, and 


- 2? Warren King Moorehead, “A Description of Fort Ancient,” ibid., ITV (1895), 
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annually thereafter to appoint two persons as said board for the term of 
three years.’ 


In addition to the fifteen trustees the governor of Ohio and the State 
director of education serve ex-officio. 

The constitution of the Society was amended accordingly, and since 
1891 nine of our trustees are elected by the membership and six are ap- 
po.nted by the governor of Ohio. It is not saying too much to record that 
our Society is a real public institution in more than one sense. 

On March twenty-fifth of the next year, 1892, President Sessions 
passed away, and his passing was made the subject of an eloquent memorial 
address by Dr. Washington Gladden. “All things pure and honorable... 
have lost a strong helper,’* said the noted minister in concluding his 
address, On January 17, 1893, Dr. Gladden was called upon to preach the 
funeral service of our third president, Rutherford B. Hayes, a former Chief 
Executive of the United States. Referring to the popular qualities of 
William Pitt of England, Dr. Gladden said, “Our own great Commoner 
has won the title by the same qualities. He, too, was essentially and pre- 
eminently a man of the people.” 

The Society, which these men had created and given their best efforts, 
continued to progress. In the Tenth Annual Report, Treasurer S. S. 
Rickly showed that the organization was getting along without debt on 
a modest budget of $4,082. In 1893 the Society under the supervision of 
Secretary Graham had an extensive exhibit at the Columbian Exposition | 
at Chicago. Hon. Daniel J. Ryan of the Society was Ohio’s State Com- 
missioner in charge of the exhibit, the Legislature having appropriated 
$3,000 for the purpose. As public confidence in the work grew, relics 
began to flow to our doors. In August of 1894 the well known oil painting 
by the artist Phil Clover depicting the landing of pioneers at Marietta, 
came to us on its return from the Columbian Exposition. ... 

At a banquet held in February 1895 during the Tenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society, President William H. Scott of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity told the story of two scholarly but rather lonesome old gentlemen. 
Mr. R. K. Ology and Mr. H. I. Story, who one day wandered into the 
State Capitol asking for lodging. A small space was reluctantly given 
them, said Dr. Scott, but the two strangers soon found themselves once 
more shelterless. Strolling along High Street, they saw two new build- . 
ings going up on the University campus, and concluded that one of these, 
the new Museum of Geology, was now to be their lodging. And thus did 
the Society find a haven in Orton Hall. 

At this stage of its growth, the Society’s collection catalogued and 
rearranged after it had been brought from the Chicago Fair back home, 
consisted of 7,560 specimens filling eight large combination wall cases, and 
was largely the result of such liberal private givers as Harness Renick of 
Circleville and others who gave their entire collections to the central organi- 
zation. Professor Warren K. Moorehead, then our curator, in his first re- 
port, said that he had numerous samples of pottery for exchange provided 
those offered were good, worthy specimens. He had cleaned and relabeled all 
specimens, he reported, which, with recent gifts, now amounted to 10,000. 
He had also made an extensive trip about Ohio and located 3,000 mounds, 
and expected to find from 3,000 to 4,000 more the next year. 


2 Ohio Laws (Columbus, Ohio), LXXXVIII (1891), 932. : 

4 Washington Gladden, “Francis Charles Sessions,” in Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Society Quarterly, IV (1895), 310. 

5 Washington Gladden, “Rutherford Birchard Hayes,” ibid., IV (1895), 339. 
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In December, 1896, Professor Moorehead reported that about 22,000 
specimens had been added to the existing collection, that he had delivered 
fifteen lectures in Ohio cities, that he had been given editorial space in 
100 newspapers, and that the State’s archzological map now showed 6,000 
separate locations of prehistoric villages, mounds and forts. But adequate 
space was needed for the Society’s growing library, which was still in 
boxes in the basement of the State House. 

A word should be said about the publications of the Society. Eight 
numbers of the QUARTERLY were issued, and thereafter for a time, material 
was allowed to accumulate till enough was on hand to form a volume. Such 
volumes were issued irregularly, so that only five appeared in the first ten 
years of the Society’s existence. Then in 1895, Professor Warren K. 
Moorehead, of the Society, who had for two years previousy been editor 
of the Archaeologist, a small magazine edited in Indiana, proposed that this 
magazine become the official organ of the Society. The suggestion was 
adopted, the Society agreeing to pay Moorehead $25.00 monthly for twenty 
pages in each issue. This plan was followed for nine issues, the Archaeolo- 
gist being then edited in Columbus, until it was sold to Popular Science 
News, which for the rest of the year, that is, till the expiration of the 
agreement, was the Society’s official organ. But shortly after this we went 
back to the original plan of issuing a quarterly magazine to be bound in 
regular annual volumes, and this plan was followed down to last year, when 
the practice of binding the quarterlies into volumes was discontinued. . . . 


A, few centennial celebrations marked the early years of the Society’s 
then “new home.” Such was that at Greenville, August 3, 1895. “It is a 
rich inheritance,” said the future President, William McKinley, who ad- 
dressed the gathering, “to any community to have in its keeping historic 
ground.”* The Hon. Samuel F. Hunt also spoke entertainingly on the 
“Treaty of Greenville,” along with W. J. Gilmore and others. On August 
24-26 of 1897 came the “Centennial or Jefferson County,” at Steubenville. 
This festive occasion also in honor of Secretary of War Edwin M. Stan- 
ton, a native son, aroused great interest in Ohio history. 

On April third of 1897, Professor Warren K. Moorehead resigned as 
curator and was succeeded by Mr. Clarence Loveberry. On his retirement 
Professor Moorehead went to Arizona to build up his health, where he 
made studies in local archaeology. Loveberry did some interesting and use- 
ful field work in the summer of 1897, classifying 3,292 earth or stone 
remains according to kind, visiting the Snake Den group in Ashville, the 
“Carriage Factory Mound” in Chillicothe, and other spots, at one place 
being obliged to promise to turn over to a certain farmer all the gold and 
silver found in a mound on his premises. At the Annual Meeting on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1898, Professor Moorehead vigorously protested at the “poaching 
upon our preserves” done by other out-State societies, especially in Adams, 
Pickaway, and Fairfield Counties. This out-State poaching was one reason 
among others for the formation and perpetuation of our Society and the 
reason is as good today as then. 

In 1898 the family of Rutherford B. Hayes made a proposition to the 
Society concerning the acquiring of Spiegel Grove, the estate of the late 
President, a beautiful old house set in charming grounds in Fremont, Ohio. 
But the Society did not feel it could then take the responsibility, although 
at the Annual Meeting of May 1, 1899, President Brinkerhoff had urged 


_. ©William McKinley, “Address Delivered at Greenville, Ohio, August 8, 1895,” 
ibid., VII (1890), 217. 
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the Society to accept the offer. The matter of Spiegel Grove was left 
open for a later time. 

At the same meeting William C. Mills, then curator, reported on the 
19,000 specimens in the Museum, including rare finds of copper workman- 
ship from Fort Ancient, there being only one other of similar value, located 
in the Museum of Madison, Wisconsin. Also at this meeting memorial 
services were held for Professor Edward Orton who had regularly par- 
ticipated in the Society’s meetings and activities, and written articles for 
the QUARTERLY for many years. 

On October 8, 1900, the great archzological monument known as Ser- 
pent Mound was deeded over to the Society by the generosity of the Pea- 
body Museum at Harvard, on condition that the Society take care of it. 
A legislative appropriation in March made such care possible. . . . Highly 
interesting too, from the historical outlook, was the centennial held on 
September 29, 1898, at Gnadenhutten, in which the Society participated ex- 
tensively. Especially valuable was the archaeological exhibit of the So- 
ciety at the Pan-American Exposition held in Buffalo in 1901. “Ohio Day” 
was celebrated at the exposition on July eighteenth, when the pure white 
marble building housing the large exhibit seemed more than ordinarily con- 
spicuous. Governor George K. Nash and Hon. D. J. Ryan, and others 
spoke. Eight thousand specimens comprised our exhibit among which was 
the fine reproduction of the whole “Baum” prehistoric village. This exhibit 
did much toward giving our Society national prominence. 

The secretary at the Annual Meeting on April 26, 1901, noted that ade- 
quate quarters were still lacking. He reported having visited various State 
Societies and found all of them better housed and sheltered than that of 
Ohio. At the same meeting, Curator Mills reported many donations to 
the Museum and Library. 

In the summer of 1901, excavations were made at Adena Mound, one 
and one-half miles from Chillicothe, located centrally in the monuments, 
with “Mound City” to the North. Very interesting discoveries were made. 
The Society now had a budget of $11,000. It had received the Adams 
Collection from Portsmouth, one of the best in the State, which along 
with others, emphasized the need of adequate quarters. 

On September 25, 1902, was held the “Lebanon Centennial,” in Ham- 
ilton County, with an oration by Professor W. H. Venable. This was only 
a prelude, so to speak, to the larger Ohio Centennial held at Chillicothe, 
May 20, 21, of 1903. State commissioners previously appointed by Gov- 
ernor Nash cooperated with the Society to make the affair a success, 
although it had to be staged on a legislative appropriation of $10,000. 

General J. Warren Kiefer was chairman of the Committee, which 
decided to confine its exercises to an educational and historical program. 
Governor K. Nash, Hon. Judson Harmon, Secretary [Emilius O.] Randall, 
Hon. Marcus A. Hanna, and President W. O. Thompson of Ohio State 
University, participated. 

The years 1903 and 1904 were marked by the passing away of many 
old members, such as A. R. McIntire, William T. McClintick of Chilli- 
cothe; H. R. Pool, A. N. Whitney, Governor Charles Foster of Fostoria, 
Governor Asa S. Bushnell of Springfield, and Marcus A. Hanna, all of 
whom had been active members in the Society. 

In the summer of 1904, Dr. William C. Mills, then curator, took charge 
of the Society’s exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition at Saint Louis. 
Here he defended as a work of art a small clay effigy of an Ohio Mound, 
about eight inches long, against the humorous jibes of newspaper men, Dr. 
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Mills declaring that “it is a faithful picture ... of the antiquity of the 
human race, and a constant reminder of the strange people who lived on 
this Continent even before the day of the American Indian.”7 Ohio Day 
at St. Louis was held October sixth with Governor Myron T. Herrick and 
others making speeches. 

All this was true progress and was thus described by President 
Brinkerhoff at the interesting annual meeting held June 2, 1905. Profes- 
sor Archer B. Hulbert believed that the Society should strengthen its his- 
torical collection, and Professor Frederick Starr, the eminent ethnologist of 
Chicago, spoke interestingly, praising the work of the Society. The next 
day, the delegates went on excursion to Fort Ancient. In August of 1905, 
Big Bottom Park on the Muskingum River, the site of the terrible Indian 
massacre of 1791, was formally transferred to the Society, and September 
thirtieth was the scene of public exercises, with 4,000 people present. 

On August second of the next year the Fremonters held their 
[George]Croghan celebration and practically the entire QuarTerty for 
January, 1907, was devoted to Croghan and his heroic defense of Fort 
Stephenson. “The people of Fremont were greatly pleased with the co- 
operation given . . . by the Society,” wrote the editor of the ceremonial. 
“Ohio Day at the Jamestown Exposition,” was held on September 11, 1907, 
where the Ohio Exhibit in the History Building received the highest award 
—the gold medal. The David Zeisberger Centennial was held November 
20, 1908, at Goshen; a descendant of the original John Heckewelder spoke 
as did also Professor Wright, Professor Hulbert and others. On Novem- 
ber 27, 28, 1908, at the second annual meeting of the Ohio Valley His- 
torical Association, Secretary E. O. Randall, of our Society, presided over 
the seven sessions on which program were outstanding speakers from lead- 
ing Ohio colleges and universities. 

“The gift to the State of Ohio and our Society of Spiegel Grove at 
Fremont, the beautiful homestead of Rutherford B. Hayes, is one of the 
most interesting, commendable, and generous gifts of recent years.”8 At 
the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting, Secretary Randall explained why this 
was the big event for the Society in 1909. A permanent committee was 
at the time set up to work out details and to take care of the property, con- 
sisting of Messrs. [Caleb H.] Gallup, Ryan, [Edwin F.] Wood and Randall. 
This matter of Spiegel Grove was after considerable time and effort solved 
satisfactorily to all. The grove had been donated on condition that the 
Society should erect a fireproof building to house the unusually rich Hayes 
private library of Americana. In April of 1911, Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
offered $60,000, provided a county circulating library be erected for San- 
dusky County; but the terms could not be met. The General Assembly 
representing all the people came to the rescue, appropriating $40,000 for 
the building at Spiegel Grove, and $10,000 for upkeep. On June 14, 1912, 
Governor Judson Harmon approved all appropriations. 

In 1908 the Society had about 100,000 specimens, mostly archaeological, 
including many of great historical value, duly catalogued in the Museum 
room, then housed in Page Hall, on the campus of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity. The library contained 3,000 volumes. By 1911 the collection had 
grown to include 150,000 relics and 6,000 volumes. 

The Legislature set apart $100,000 to build the much needed new home 
for the great collection of archeology and history. No adverse vote or 


™Emilius Oviatt Randall, “Editorialana,” ibid., XIII (1904), 396. ae 
8 Lucy Elliot Keeler, “Spiegel Grove, the Home of Rutherford B, Hayes,” ibid., 
XVIII (1909), 345. 
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criticism was recorded as these measures went through; and the Society’s 
sincere thanks and appreciation went to Senator Thomas A, Dean of Fre- 
mont, and Governor Harmon for their foresight and support. On Septem- 
ber 12, 1912, the corner stone was laid, Mr. J. N. Bradford, the architect 
for the Dawson Construction Company, being present, with Professor 
Wright, D. J. Ryan, J. W. Harmer and others. 

From August 26 to September 1, 1912, the Ohio-Columbus Centennial 
was held, with an elaborate program including addresses and parades in 
which were floats depicting Ohio and Columbus early history. Of more 
direct interest to the Society, however, was the ceremony upon the acquisi- 
tion of Logan Elm Park, in October, 1912. In the fall of the previous year, 
efforts were made to negotiate for the site of the park six miles south of 
Circleville in Pickaway County. Finally the old historic elm and sufficient 
acreage for a park were procured through the earnest efforts of Mrs. 
Mary McMahon Jones, a member of the Society. A number of Indians 
came down from a convention in Columbus and participated in the dedi- 
cation ceremony, October 2, 1912, the anniversary date of the Lord Dun- 
more Treaty. 

On May 9 of 1913, Henry C. Shetrone, our present efficient director, 
became identified with the Society. A newspaper man at the time, Mr. 
Shetrone, from extensive digging in the mounds and from wide outside 
study for twenty years, was to make himself one of the country’s authori- 
ties on the Mound Builders. September 10, 1913, the Centennial of Perry’s 
Victory was celebrated with exercises at Put-in-Bay and addresses by 
Professor Wright, William Howard Taft, former President and later 
Chief Justice of the United States, and James A. McDonald of Canada. 
On July 27 of the same year, 1913, came the Centennial Celebration of 
the Siege of Fort Meigs, at Perrysburg, the principal exercises being held 
in a deep ravine on the Pioneer Association property immediately east of 
the old breastworks, with addresses by the late Timothy S. Hogan, then 
Attorney-General of Ohio, and others. On August second following was 
celebrated Croghan’s victory at Fremont, in honor of that young officer’s 
heroic defense of Fort Stephenson on the Lower Sandusky River, claimed 
to be “the one successful land battle” of the War of 1812. Here as at the 
other celebrations and historical gatherings, the Society cooperated heartily 
with the local citizens and authorities. 

Memorial Day, May 30, 1914, was a great day, a day of joy, a datum 
post for the Society, the Dedication of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society Museum and Library Building. This was held on a 
Saturday, in the rotunda of the new building on High Street at Fifteenth 
Avenue, a strategic and impressive location for the Society’s new home. 
Professor Wright spoke first, followed by Secretary Randall who gave us 
a “running chronicle” of the history of the Society. “Its great work,” said 
the secretary, “was the interest in archaeology and history it has brought 
about in the State of Ohio.” Our curator, Dr. Mills, aptly characterizing 
the new building as “purely classic in structure with restrained beauty and 
dignity, built substantially yet so economically.” After this ex-Governor 
James E. Campbell spoke as did also Hon. D. J. Ryan. Professor Isaac J. 
Cox, then professor of history at the University of Cincinnati, delivered 
the dedicatory address. : 

From its birth the home of the Society had been the capital city of 
Ohio. Now that the Society was at last housed in adequate permanent 
quarters, . . . renewed growth was confidently expected. .. . 

A great event was the dedication of the Rutherford B. Hayes Me- 
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morial at Spiegel Grove on May 16, 1916, at Fremont, with Governor 
Frank B. Willis, President Wright, former Governor Campbell, and 
Secretary of War Newton D. Baker on the program. 

At the Thirty-first Annual Meeting, November 27, 1916, Curator Mills 
spoke on the growth of the Library, stating that when he had taken charge 
of it in 1900 there were only 260 volumes, but that there were now (No- 
vember, 1916) 12,000, and that the Library had grown mostly without a 
dollar of expense, by gifts and exchanges, and including a larger collection 
of county histories than the State Library. 

On September 28, of 1917, Secretary Randall reported that the site 
of Fort Laurens in Tuscarawas County had been secured for the Society. 
This was a very important acquisition. On September 25, 1918, a year 
later, the Secretary reported that the site of the old Campus Martius in 
Marietta had been acquired by the Society. By a curious coincidence, the 
days on which the various steps in the transaction had been consummated 
were days of particular interest. The bill authorizing the purchase of the 
site was signed, for example, on Mayflower Day (April 7, 1917) by Gov- 
ernor James M. Cox. On Armistice Day (November 11, 1918), the Ohio 
Legislative Committee filed report of the purchase, and payment was made 
on February 14, 1919, Saint Valentine’s Day. Mr. Lewis Schaus, visiting 
the site, reported the house of General [Rufus] Putnam in poor condition. 
A standing committee was at once appointed consisting of Messrs. Camp- 
bell, Mills, Randall, and Schaus to devise ways and means to care for the 
house. A museum was erected later on this site in Marietta, and when a 
second wing was built, it completely enclosed the house of General Putnam. 
The policy of the museum at Marietta has been to keep strictly to history 
and relics of the community’s early life. On September 21, of 1921, came 
the ceremony of the Unveiling of the Tablet at Campus Martius, described 
locally as “one of the most brilliant functions ever given in Marietta.” 
The new secretary, Charles Burleigh Galbreath, accepted the tablet in the 
name of the Society, and a scholarly address was delivered by Dr. Edwin 
Erle Sparks of State College, Pennsylvania. 

We were engaged in the World War at the time the new building 
was a year old. In February, 1918, Governor Cox appointed the Ohio 
Historical Commission as the official State agency to preserve memorials 
of Ohio’s part in the war, with a personnel composed mostly from col- 
leges and universities. Immediately the Society actively cooperated with 
the commission which had its headquarters in the new building and p 
to lodge its collections in the Library of the Society. The commission 
declared progress would have been impossible without the help of the 
Society and its able secretary. In August, 1919, Mr. W. Ferrand Felch 
reported afresh upon the matter, stating that county histories of partici- 
pation in the Great War could be written only with the aid of the archives 
collected by the State commission. 

Secretary Emilius Oviatt Randall passed away December 18, 1919, 
having served the Society in that office twenty-five consecutive years. At 
a special meeting of the trustees (March 16, 1920) Mr. Charles B. Gal- 
breath was chosen secretary to fill the vacancy. 

The work of the Society in the new building was on a new footing, 
and could go on with increasing vigor, and the building up and organization 
of a staff for broader and deeper archaeological and historical research. 
An interesting ceremony was held on October 4, 1920, when a soldiers’ 
memorial tablet was unveiled at Spiegel Grove in Fremont. On a cloudless 
day, with thousands of people present, ex-Governor James E. Campbell 
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presiding, and the then United States Senator, Warren G. Harding, and 
others addressed the large crowd present. 

At the 1920 Annual Meeting, Secretary Galbreath reported the munifi- 
cent gift of the Miamisburg Mound, the largest conical shaped mound in 
Ohio located near Miamisburg. Mr. Charles F. Kettering, a member of 
the Society, purchased a farm of 200 acres to secure the mound and he 
gave much more to provide a park at this unusual and valuable site. 

In October of the next year (1921), President Wright died after 
years of faithful service to the Society, and was succeeded as president 
by Hon. James E. Campbell. At the Annual Meeting held October first, 
1921, the secretary reported passage of an appropriation to defray the 
expense of publishing the Diary and Letters of Rutherford B. Hayes. 
This was carried out, the work covering several fine volumes. The acqui- 
sition known as the Claude Meeker Library of Ohioana, and the payment 
for same from the proceeds of a war movie depicting the camp-life of the 
American soldier, is of outstanding importance. At the next Annual 
Meeting (September 9, 1922) we were advised of the series of celebrations 
commemorating the Centennial of the Birth of General Ulysses S. Grant, 
with addresses at Point Pleasant by Warren G. Harding, President of the 
United States; at Bethel by Hon. Frank B. Willis, and at Georgetown by 
United States Senator Atlee Pomerene. 

During the years 1922 to 1924, the Society participated in many color- 
ful and interesting ceremonies, such as the observance of Ohio History Day 
at Logan Elm Park (October 2, 1922) ; the Centenary Celebration of Ruth- 
erford B. Hayes at Spiegel Grove (October 4, 1922); the Celebration of 
the One Hundred and Thirtieth Anniversary of the Battle at Fort St. 
Clair (November 6, 1922), with the unveiling of a boulder monument and 
bronze tablet; a patriotic celebration on June 13, 1923, at Logan Elm Park, 
under the auspices of the Daughters and Sons of the American Revolution, 
principal address being that of United States Senator Simeon D. Fess; 
and on August 8, 1924, the George Rogers Clark monument was unveiled 
near Springfield, Ohio, the site of the Battle of Piqua. 

December 17, 1924, the president of the Society, James E. Campbell, 
passed away, after a long and useful life of eighty-one years. On his 
death tributes came pouring in. His work for the Society had been very 
helpful, especially when presenting matters to the General Assembly. He 
did not live to see carried out his wish that a heroic statue of a doughboy 
be placed at the entrance to the Museum and Library. On April 10, 1925, 
Arthur Charles Johnson was chosen his successor. 

In December, 1925, it was reported in the QuARTERLY, “The new wing 
presents a very dignified appearance at the main entrance to the University 
grounds.” This doubled the capacity of the Museum, and its completion 
and dedicatory ceremonies were at the time awaited with the greatest 
interest, in that with the new wing bright hopes were anticipated for the 
Society and its future use to the people of Ohio. 

The World War Memorial Wing was dedicated April 6, 1926, In 
spite of bad weather, a large assembly heard and saw the beautiful cere- 
mony. “The timely appreciative words of welcome of Governor Vic 
Donahey” and the brief, eloquent speeches of Judge Benson W. Hough, 
Lieutenant Colonel Ralph D. Cole, and the dedicatory address of Congress- 
man Theodore E. Burton, were “among the most impressive ever delivered 
on the grounds of Ohio State University.” Professor Wilbur H. Siebert 
presided. Short talks were delivered by President Arthur Charles Johnson 
of the Society; Dr. Alexander C. Flick, head of the New York State 
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Division of Archives, and Wallace B. Cathcart, director of Western 
Reserve Historical Society. 

Although the housing of the Society was not fully realized the addi- 
tion of the Memorial Wing was truly a splendid start in a still wider 
range of work. 

In February, 1927, a meeting of unique interest was held in the 
audience room of the enlarged Society building, a joint session of the 
Society and the Columbus McGuffey Society at which there was placed 
in the McGuffey Alcove over one hundred volumes of the famous school 
readers . . . collected and donated by the McGuffey Society of Columbus. 

Director William C. Mills, died on January 17, 1928. He was the 
author of Certain Mounds and Village Sites in four volumes, the Archaeo- 
logical Atlas of Ohio, and numerous other articles and writings. He was 
and is widely known as a practical and experienced archaeologist. His 
long and faithful service of nearly thirty years will ever be remembered. 

In 1928 Henry C. Shetrone was elected director to succeed Dr. Mills; 
Harlow Lindley was chosen curator of history after leaving his work as 
librarian at Spiegel Grove, and Dr. Emerson F. Greenman was named to 
succeed Mr. Shetrone as curator of archaeology. 

The selection of Dr. Greenman made it possible to complete a useful 
archaeological exploration which had been begun in 1925. The examination 
of the great central tumulus of the Seip Mound group occupied four 
successive summers from 1925 to 1928. Mr. Shetrone was in charge of 
the work three seasons, and Dr. Greenman the fourth and last. 

At the trustees meeting in January, 1929, it was agreed to accept an 
accumulation of . . . documents which for many years had been stored 

. in the basement of the State House. . . . These documents, which 
constitute the State archives of Ohio, are in the custody of the Society 
by Legislative enactment. 

At the meeting of May 4, 1929, Dr. F. C. Furniss of the trustees said, 
“A survey, observation and study of the park system of other states has 
convinced us that we have paid too little attention to the park system of 
the State of Ohio, Ohio in this respect ranking third from the bottom.” 
This admission of Ohio’s backwardness has brought about a real park 
system and Ohio’s standing has much improved. Commendation was 
expressed concerning “the work of Secretary Galbreath, who had con- 
ceived the idea of making our great and growing collection of Ohio 
newspapers at all times available for use and that the necessary legislation 
had been secured to put the project under way.” 

On September 14, 1929, Ohio’s monument to General “Mad” Anthony 
Wayne of Revolutionary fame was unveiled. The ceremony was held on 
an elevation overlooking the scene of his victory near Maumee, Ohio, 
where the Battle of Fallen Timbers was fought in August, 1794. Five 
thousand people composing the audience heard addresses by President 
Johnson of the Society, Governor Myers Y. Cooper and others. The 
director of the Society presided. 

The new South Wing to the building was completed and ready in 
1928, which was indeed a welcome addition for the ever expanding work 
of the Society. 

The Ohio History Conference (February 7, 1930), held in the now 
completed building of the Society, was an important gathering. The con- 
ference was called “in order to formally launch the new and enlarged 
program of the . . . Society,” to use the words of Dr. Harlow Lindley. 
Dr. Benjamin F. Shambaugh of the Iowa Historical Society was the 
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principal speaker and opened the discussion, the audience being representa- 
tive of the entire State. 

“A chorus of cordial appreciation” greeted the appearance of the 
restored mound builder “The Pre-historic Sculptor” in 1930, and who now 
has a mate, “The Basket Maker.” The restored prehistoric pair are most 
life-like and present to the spectator a concrete ethnologic study as well as 
inspiration. 

From February to Thanksgiving of 1932, the Bicentennial of the 
Birth of General George Washington was celebrated with various programs 
at points along the Ohio River, some of the ceremonies being very in- 
structive and picturesque, the results of which brought and continue to 
bring to light valuable historic facts unknown before, many of which had 
been thought lost forever. 

Our newspaper library, the brain-child of Secretary Galbreath and 
the zeal of his able assistant, Mr. Harold G. Simpson, . . . was becoming a 
wonderful collection in 1930 with 18,000 volumes, and in April, 1933, it 
was reported to contain 24,800 volumes, and at this time it has reached the 
enormous figure of 33,000 volumes. This repository is “by far the largest 
collection of Ohio newspapers in the world.” It is known as the Charles 
Burleigh Galbreath Newspaper Library and is being constantly used by 
students, research workers, teachers, and the public. It also contains hun- 
dreds of volumes of newspapers from other states as well as foreign 
countries, some dating back to the 1600’s. 

The historical work of the Society is one of its major activities. 
The circulating loan collections in archaeology, mineralogy, history, and 
natural history and general service to the public schools of Ohio, together 
with radio talks, have and are engaging the attention of our secretary and 
director and their experienced assistants. 

The State Parks and their supervision have become a department 
under the able management of Mr. Harry R. McPherson. : At this time 
the Society has charged to its care more than thirty parks. The founders 
of the Society could not have dreamed that the then infant Society would 
or could be made to cover the immense field it now does. 

That the Society has made marvelous progress during the fifty years 
of its existence none can deny. It has merited the absolute right to live 
so long as the nation and the State exist. Aside from the class-work in 
the schools, colleges and universities, it is the great State agency for the 
instruction of all the people in the archaeology and history of their own 
State and nation. There is no instrument so well adapted and equipped for 
carrying on this form of popular and universal education as our own Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society. Such an organization inspires 
archaeological explorations, accumulates archives, collects reminiscences 
from pioneers, amasses data relative to social and economic history and 
present conditions, conducts a well-selected historical and ethnological mu- 
seum that shall be representative of the locality, arranges for popular 
lectures on these subjects from rostrum and radio, conducts historical 
pilgrimages and commemorative celebrations, influences school and library 
boards, interests and instructs teachers and librarians, displays exhibits of 
its discoveries, relics, specimens and collections at world’s fairs, expositions 
and centennials, furnishes writers, magazines and newspapers with accurate 
historic and related data, publishes pamphlets, magazines and books con- 
taining reports of the work of research workers, lecturers, celebrations, 
commemorations and discoveries, and in general awakens within the locality 
and region which it represents an active and enduring historical conscious- 
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ness. We assert without fear of contradiction that our Society after fifty 
years has been and is now doing all this and more. 

The author of this discourse is not an archivist nor a historian, but 
it seems to him that the cardinal principle underlying the collecting, ar- 
ranging, classifying, preserving and displaying of every such society as ours 
should be the preservation of every book and pamphlet printed in and 
every specimen, relic and memento discovered or found in the State which 
the Society represents. Only in this way can the full and true history and 
archaeology of the State—the story of its political, social, economic, edu- 
cational, and scientific achievement—be traced and recorded. It will be 
noted that in such a comprehensive scheme, nothing is worthless. It does 
not matter how small and insignificant a crude artifact or how old or 
apparently useless a book may be, it should be examined and investigated 
by skilled persons and if found useful for the purpose of such a society, 
studied, catalogued and placed in its proper environment. We must ever 
keep in mind that the only way properly and fully to understand the 
present is by a knowledge of the past, that is, that part of the past that 
is germane to the present problem to be understood and interpreted. It 
will therefore be seen that the past plays a very large part indeed in the 
lives of peoples, states and nations. 

Today we should recall the labors and works of not only the many 
that have passed from among us, but also the efforts and enterprise of 
those still with us in carrying out the purpose of our Society, well remem- 
bering that in a paper of this scope, it is impossible to record them all. 
We can but refer you to the records of the Society. We have been 
blessed with men of great ability who have served us, and in the great 
majority of instances they have been kept in their respective offices until 
ill-health or death removed them. Such men as United States Senator 
and Judge of the Ohio Supreme Court Allen G. Thurman, popularly 
known as the “Old Roman,” was our first president; Francis C. Sessions 
was our second; President of the United States Rutherford B. Hayes was 
our third; General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, also one time judge of the Ohio 
Supreme Court, was our fourth and served us faithfully nineteen years. 
Professor G. Frederick Wright of Oberlin University began his presidency 
in 1912, and was succeeded by Hon, James E. Campbell in 1919, a former 
governor of our State. President Campbell served us six years. No 
ex-presidents of our Society survive. In 1925 our present genial, energetic 
and far-seeing Arthur Charles Johnson, was chosen as executive head of 
our Society and is still ably leading us to greater accomplishments. The 
period of his incumbency is an outstanding decade of Society progress in 
spite of the handicaps of a world-wide depression. We congratulate him, 
as we also do the official family and corps that serve under and with him. 
In fifty long years we have had but four secretaries, three of whom have 
left us. The first, Albert A. Graham, who gave the best that was in him 
until his death in 1894. The next was that vigorous and penetrating 
personality, who never overlooked anything that would benefit the Society, 
the Hon. Emilius Oviatt Randall, whose record of service spans a quarter 
of a century. Professor Charles Burleigh Galbreath took up the duties 
of secretary in 1920, and he, too, served until his death, February 23, 1934, 
a period of fourteen years. He was a great secretary and editor, a student, 
a historian “to the manner born,” a plodder, a man whose interest in the 
Society and its future was always uppermost in his mind. His articles, 
editorials and notes appearing in the QuARTERLY and Museum Echoes have 
never been surpassed. . . . President Johnson and Secretary Galbreath 
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were a great team when they made up their minds to accomplish some- 
thing for the Society. We here point to but a few of the outstanding 
fruits of their work: 

The Newspaper Library of 33,000 volumes, estimated to be worth 
$200,000; the Sargent Letters; the Venable Letter Collection; the John 
Brown Collection of relics and manuscripts; the Joshua R. Giddings Col- 
lection of letters and manuscripts; the Private Library of the historian, 
Henry Howe; Dr. W. C. Mills Private Library; the Journal of the North- 
west Territory . . .; Silver Service of the Battleship Ohio . . .; the 
Dawson Ornithological Collection; the Private Library of the late Hon. 
Daniel J. Ryan . . . ; and the Genealogical Library of the “Old North- 
west” Genealogical and Historical Society. 

We should not neglect to mention that another and new department 
has been added to that of the founders, that known as the Department of 
Natural History, which has come into being during the administration of 
our present president, Arthur Charles Johnson. We here record the faith- 
ful and efficient work and service of Dr. Harlow Lindley, our present 
secretary, of Mr. Henry C. Shetrone, our present director, of Edward 
Thomas, curator of the Department of Natural History, of Dr. William 
D. Overman, curator of History, of Howard R. Goodwin, our registrar and 
artist, as well as the sincere and efficient helpers that assist them and 
other faithful ones, all of whom have played and continue to play their 
part to bring to fruition the aims and purposes of the Society. 

On April 7, 1788, the forty-eight persons composing the Ohio Company 
arrived in their boat, The Mayflower, at the point now known as Marietta 
and there landed after floating down the Ohio River. Marietta became the 
capital of the Northwest Territory, out of which our own State of Ohio, 
was the first born. The Northwest Territory Centennial was duly cele- 
brated the week of April 7, 1888. Our Society was but three years old 
then. Although so young it took a very active interest and part in the 
celebration and helped very materially in making the centennial the great 
success it was. It is only three years until April 7, 1938, on which date it 
will have been 150 years since the settlement of the Northwest Territory. 
May it not be well that our Society keep this in mind to the end that our 
Society, which in 1888 was a mere infant, but now a matured giant and 
tower of strength, again take an active and leading part and make the 
sesquicentennial of Ohio and the Northwest Territory an outstanding ex- 
position and exhibition from every point of view. Without a doubt 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin, also children of the Northwest 
Territory, would participate. Now that we have the records and collec- 
tions in the way of relics, manuscripts, documents, specimens, books and 
artifacts the educational advantage and value of an up to the minute 
Northwest Territory sesquicentennial exhibit would be tremendous and 
give effective impetus to archaeological and historical exploration and re- 
search probably greater than at any former time in the Society’s history. 

On this Anniversary day we become sensible of the legacies bequeathed 
to us—become sensible of our might, our accomplishments, our progress. 
We can truthfully say our aims and purposes were not and have not been 
in vain. We can justly feel proud of our achievements, not unmindful of 
our humble beginning and of being compelled to realize that we have, both 
literally and figuratively, but scratched the surface. We come, not to 
boast. We, however, sincerely express our appreciation and gratitude for 
those conditions by which that beginning was surrounded and on account 
of which all that has since followed has been made possible. The work 
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of the Society is a work which never rests, which is never finished. Its 
law is progress. An objective which was yesterday invisible is its goal 
today and will be its starting-post tomorrow. What the next half century 
has in store we cannot say; but we can feel sure that if the progress during 
the next fifty years approximates that of our first fifty years, those of our 
posterity who celebrate the centennial of the Society in 1985, will be able 
then to record accomplishments and progress inconceivable to us this 
Golden Anniversary Day. Were it possible for the founders to be with us 
today and walk with us through the building, the Museum, the Library, 
and with us inspect our collections and records, they, in one voice, would 
doubtless declare, ‘““When we founded the Society away back in 1885, it 
was then inconceivable to us that such great accomplishments and progress 
were possible.” Those of us who may survive and attend the centennial 
in 1985, will truly say of the then Society, “Your growth, your accomplish- 
ments and your progress are and have been indeed marvellous.” 

Each century of human history is marked by a train of extraordinary 
events, characterized by its own exclusive spirit, which by inter-related 
activity gives birth to its own family offspring of ideas, and bequeaths to 
after-ages a heritage of distinctive, instructive lessons, 

We are glad to be here. We are thankful that there is such a Society 
as ours, its work and its first Half Century of Progress. 


Mr. Carlisle was followed by Major Norman A. Imrie, of 
Columbus, whose subject was “Some Lions I Have Met.”® Fol- 
lowing these two addresses, the bronze memorial plaque of 


Charles Burleigh Galbreath was unveiled, commemorating his 
services in developing the newspaper library of the Society which 
has been designated as the Charles Burleigh Galbreath Newspaper 
Collection. Mr. Harold G. Simpson, newspaper librarian of the 
Society, delivered the following appropriate address, and Miss 
Jean Wyker, a grand-niece of Mr. Galbreath, unveiled the plaque: 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have great pleasure in saying something on this occasion honoring 
Mr. Galbreath, because of the personal pride I have long felt in being 
intimately associated with him, and in helping him as I could, in the task 
of building up, organizing and administering the great library of newspapers 
o henceforth is to bear his name, commemorated by this beautiful 
plaque. 

The vision of it all was before his eyes for years before it began to 
take form. He had always had a deep understanding and appreciation of 
the value of newspapers as first-hand, original sources of the facts of 
history. In the many years when he was the State librarian of Ohio he 
regarded the newspapers under his charge as among the library’s most 
precious possessions, and he was always in quest—very often in successful 
quest—of treasures which could be incorporated in it. 

When he became secretary and librarian here circumstances were not 
conducive to the establishment of the institution which he had in mind. 


* Because of the general nature of this address Major Imrie preferred that it 
be not published. 
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For one thing, it would require expensive equipment, and this was not 
attainable. But, believing that eventually his dream would come true, he 
early began to take measures which would lay the foundation upon which 
to build when the favorable time should come. Thus, for example, he 
secured from the General Assembly of Ohio the passage of a law which 
would make it possible to bring to this building the many thousands of 
volumes of papers which had been accumulating for more than seventy-five 
years in the various county seats of the State, under provision of an early 
law which required that they should be so accumulated. And thus, for 
instance again, he secured from the trustees of the State Library an agree- 
ment under which the magnificent collection of newspapers deposited there 
should be transferred to the care of this Society. And thus, for instance 
once again, Mr. Galbreath aroused the sincere, helpful, interest of local 
librarians who had collections of their own, of publishers who had long 
files of their papers, and of associates and others among his wide ac- 
quaintance with worth-while people throughout the State. 

Ten years ago, the seeds which he had planted had germinated and 
were ready to bear fruit. The library was at that time non-existent, but 
it was found that the steps he had taken were giant strides, and the actual, 
visible, available reality grew quickly to become a feature of great power. 
Ten years is a very short time in which to have attained the present 
results. We have approximately 33,000 volumes of newspapers. Counting 
mere numbers of volumes the Library stands among the four largest 
in the United States. But of far greater importance and significance is 
this: that it constitutes a truly wonderful supply, with which no other can 
remotely compare, of the first sources of information as to the history of 
Ohio as a State. The supply covers the whole span of the State’s exist- 
ence and of ten years before, for we have files of the first small paper 
published in the Northwestern Territory, in 1793, and we have files of the 
constantly and rapidly growing list of papers on down to those which 
came rushing from many great printing presses this morning. 

As it is the aim of this Society to “tell the story of Ohio,” 'the value 
of the newspaper collection conceived and founded by Mr. Galbreath cannot 
be overestimated or overstated. 

As the coming geuerations succeed one another the Charles Burleigh 
Galbreath Library of newspapers will grow and grow, in size and useful- 
ness, and it will shine with an increasingly resplendent light among those 
things which we call records of the historical activities of the State and 
country. If he had done nothing else in his extraordinarily busy and useful 
life except to found this collection which now bears his name, that alone 
would have been enough to place Mr. Galbreath’s name high in the annals 
of the Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society. 

I thank you. 


The afternoon session was followed by an informal social 
hour with music and refreshments. 


The Society's Semi-centennial Dinner 
The semi-centennial dinner was served at the Faculty Club of 
the Ohio State University at six-thirty. One hundred and twenty- 
five persons were present. 
Mr. Freeman T. Eagleson, first vice-president of the Society, 
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presided as toastmaster. The following program was presented: 

“The Society and the University Forty Years Ago,” by Dr. 
William H. Scott, former president of the Ohio State University. 

“The Society and the University Today,” by Professor Carl 
Wittke. 

“The Founders,” by Professor Osman C. Hooper. 

“Past Presidents,” by Professor Frank C. Caldwell. 

“Former Secretaries,” by Charles Justice. 

“Former Directors,” by Henry C. Shetrone. 

“The Society and the Public Schools,” by Dr. B. O. Skinner, 
State Director of Education. 


“The Society and the Columbus Public Schools,” by Super- 
intendent J. G. Collicott. 

“The Society and the City of Columbus,” by Major W. S. 
Pealer, representing Mayor Henry W. Worley. 


Honorable Martin L. Davey, governor of Ohio, had accepted 
an invitation to speak on “The Society and the State” but he was 
delayed on account of other demands on his time. However, he 
arrived during the general evening program following the dinner, 
and briefly addressed the members of the Society and their friends 
at the close of the evening session. 

We present the toast of Dr. Scott who had delivered it forty 
years before at the tenth anniversary occasion of the organization 
of the Society: 


THE SOCIETY AND THE UNIVERSITY FORTY YEARS AGO 


Let us tonight clasp hands a little closer and go to this great task 
before us of building up a University and a Society that shall not be less 
~~ the greatest, not a whit behind the foremost, in the West or in the 

st. 


Professor Hooper’s toast follows: 


THE FOUNDERS 


No one, however eloquent, in the time that is allotted to me, could 
pay to the Founders of the Society the tribute that is their due. There 
were twenty-eight of them. I have before me a list of their names, the 
mere reading of which gave me a thrill, for I knew, or knew of, many 
of them. I shall reverently read the names, believing that many of you 
will get an even greater thrill, as their faces and forms recur to your 
memory. The charter members of the Society at its founding, March 12, 
1885, were: 
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ALLEN G. THURMAN, first president of the Society. 

DoucLtas PuTNAm, Marietta. 

Joun W. ANbreEws, Columbus. 

S. S. Rickiy, Columbus, second treasurer, 1887. 

Hytas SABINE, Richwood. 

E. B. FIrntey, Bucyrus. 

CHARLES J. WETMORE, Columbus. 

Rev. WILLIAM E. Moore, Columbus. 

W. P. CuTLer, Marietta. 

A. W. Jones, Youngstown. 

Joun J. JANNeEy, Columbus. 

IsrRAEL W. ANDREWS, Marietta. 

Joun B. PEASLEE, Cincinnati, professor at Cincinnati. 

N. S. TowNsHEND, Columbus, professor at Ohio State University, 
Townshend Hall. 

D. H. Garp, Columbus, the last of the Founders; died April 16, 
1925; presented fine library to the Society. 

S. C. Dersy, Columbus. 

CHARLES W. BRYANT, Granville. 

A. A. GRAHAM, Columbus, the first secretary of the Society. 

E. M. P. Brister, Newark. 

BEMAN GATEs, Marietta. 

W. A. Scuuttz, Lancaster. 

ALExIs Cope, Columbus. 

R. BRINKERHOFF, Mansfield. Conceived the “These Are My Jewels” 
statues. 

T. Ew1nc MILLER, Columbus. 

H. T. CHITTENDEN, Columbus, first treasurer. 

GENERAL JAMES S. ROBINSON, Kenton. 

Henry B. Curtis, Mt. Vernon. 

H. A. THompson, Westerville. 


These are the men who, looking back 
On life’s beginnings rude, 

Saw gleaming in the mass of lack, 
A rare beatitude ; 


And, looking forward, saw the need, 
In all our wealth, to know 

The hope, the love, the thought, the deed 
That ruled the Long Ago. 


To these far-visioned Founders, praise 
And, ’neath their gonfalon, 

A pledge to serve throughout our days 
And pass their glory on. 


Professor Caldwell responded with: 


PAST PRESIDENTS 


Let us think of this toast as a memorial tablet. We will read from 
the record engraved upon it. 
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This memorial is erected to honor the presidents of the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, who gave of their best in time and 
effort, for the good of the Society, and, through the Society, to the people 
of Ohio. 

ALLEN G. THURMAN, 1885 to i887. The first president of the Society, 
United States Senator, Known in his day as the “Grand Old Roman.” 

Francis C. Sessions, 1887 to 1892. Banker, far-seeing philanthro- 
pist, and generous patron of the arts. 

RuTHERFORD B. Hayes, 1892 to 1893. Trustee of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity and invaluable friend in the difficult days of its infancy. Twice 
governor of Ohio and later President of the United States. 

RoetirF BRINKERHOFF, 1893 to 1907. Organized the first Ohio Arch- 
aeological Society in 1875. One of the founders of our Society in 1885 
and one of its vice-presidents. 

G. FrepericK Wricut, 1907 to 1919. For many years professor of 
geology at Oberlin College. An enthusiastic student of Ohio archzology. 

JAmes E. CAMPBELL, 1919 to 1925. Governor of Ohio and warmly 
remembered in Columbus for his genial personality. 

Grateful appreciation is extended to these, our former leaders. 


Charles Justice toasted: 


FORMER SECRETARIES 


Our first secretary, Albert A. Graham, whom I never had the pleasure 
of meeting, served for nine years and then resigned because of failing 
health. That he was a man of ability is amply proven by the contents of 
the first four volumes of our annuals. Mr. Graham was co-author with 
our one-time president, General Roeliff Brinkerhoff, of histories of several 
Ohio counties. 

In 1894 our then struggling, debt-burdened and small Society made 
a most fortunate selection of a successor to Mr. Graham. Emilius Oviatt 
Randall held the position until his death in December, 1919. To Mr. Ran- 
dall is due much of the credit for the growth, progress, and the present 
high standing of our institution. His activities secured the legislative 
appropriation that made possible the erection of the first section of our now 
large and magnificent Museum and Library building. Some of the State 
Parks now in our possession were obtained largely through his efforts. 
Possessed of a keen intellect, a wonderful sense of humor, he was a born 
diplomat. These qualities were exerted, time after time, to advance our 
interests. It is not an exaggeration to say that he literally “sold” our 
Society to the State. A brilliant orator, he could, and did, entertain and 
instruct scholars and school children alike. He was at one time a pro- 
fessor in the Law College of Ohio State University. Concurrently with his 
thirty-five years of service as a trustee of the Columbus City Library he 
was, for twenty-five years, reporter of the Supreme Court of Ohio, both 
of which services were interrupted only by an untimely death. His literary 
contributions published by our Society, in the magazine of the Kit Kat 
Club, and other periodicals, attest his standing as a man of letters. He 
was joint author with our late vice-president, Hon. Daniel J. Ryan, of 
Randall and Ryan’s five volume History of Ohio, a work I regard the best 
history of our State. Ohio University conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, and, right or wrong, I believe his work for us brought 
that honor to him. 
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Charles Burleigh Galbreath was a worthy successor to Mr. Randall. 
School teacher, superintendent of city schools, State librarian, secretary of 
the constitutional convention of 1912, his training made him an ideal sec- 
retary. Perhaps his outstanding service to the Society was the securing 
of the large collection of newspapers, this day made a memorial to him. 
Mr. Galbreath’s services ended so recently, and are still so well known, 
that to say more is unnecessary. 


Mr. Shetrone responded with: 


FORMER DIRECTORS 

Since up to the present incumbency but a single individual has held 
the title of Director of the Society my remarks naturally are confined to 
the late Willam Corless Mills. Although the specific title of Director was 
not created until 1921, Dr. Mills actually functioned in that capacity during 
the entire thirty years of his connection with the organization—from 1898 
to 1928. During those three decades he virtually founded the Museum and 
Library of the Society fostered them through the difficult pioneer period 
of their development and brought them to a high degree of efficiency. 
Those of us who later took up the task of carrying the structure a step 
nearer to completion should not, and will not, fail to give credit to the 
architect and builder who laid its foundations and erected its framework. 

In view of his record and because he was an alumnus of Ohio State 
University, the name and career of William C. Mills are of especial im- 
portance to this occasion. In the opinion of one who had the privilege of 
working with him for more than fifteen years, the keynote of his unusual 
success may be found in his loyalty, both to the institution with which he 
was associated and to his alma mater. On more than one occasion flatter- 
ing offers at greater financial compensation from larger institutions were 
declined ; he did not care to leave the Society and the Campus. 

One might be justified in a lengthy eulogy of William Corless Mills; 
but his passing is so recent, and his accomplishment still so much a part 
of our lives and our times, that nothing further is needed. To live in 
hearts we leave behind is not to die. 


Evening Session—8:15 P. M., University Chapel 

Professor Carl Wittke, head of the Department of History 
of Ohio State University, presided instead of President George 
W. Rightmire who was unable to attend because of illness. 

The address of the evening, which was the climax of the 
fiftieth anniversary program, was given by Dr. Robert D. W. 
Connor, recently appointed as the first national archivist of the 
United States Government, Washington, D. C. Dr. Connor’s 
address was entitled “Shall the Constitution Be Preserved?” and 
is published in full as the first article in this issue of the Quar- 
TERLY. Thus closed a very interesting and profitable day’s pro- 
gram in commemoration of the fiftieth anniversary of the or- 
ganization of the Society. Hartow LInp ey, Secretary. 
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Frontier Ohio, 1788-1803. By Randolph Chandler Downes. Ohio 
Historical Collections, III. (Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society, 1935. 280p. maps. 


$2.50. ) 


Students of Ohio history will be grateful to the author for 
presenting this vivid and accurate account of the origins of the 
Commonwealth. Professor Randolph Chandler Downes has ex- 
amined and cited, in a wealth of footnotes, a great variety of 
widely scattered manuscript collections, as well as the available 
printed records; unique documents, long hidden from public 
view, are frequently disclosed. 

The significant topics which receive detailed treatment relate 
to the conquest of the land from the Indians, the origins and 
character of the people, the problem of trade, the character of the 
administrations of Governor Arthur St. Clair and Acting Gov- 
ernor Winthrop Sargent, the movement for political reform, the 
statehood contest, and the final establishment of the State. 

The policy of the United States Government towards the 
Indians of the Ohio Valley and the Northwest was exemplified by 
a series of steps which finally opened the greater portion of the 
present State of Ohio to white settlement. The question of a 
boundary line, an old problem which vexed British and colonial 
statesmen, settlers and Indians in an earlier day, was the primary 
issue which both the Confederation and the National Government 
sought to settle by negotiations, backed by force. Whether the 
Ohio River or the Muskingum, which the Indians demanded, or 
a more northerly one should be fixed upon was ultimately de- 
termined by the arbitrament of war. The Treaties of Fort Har- 
mar, forced upon a minority of Indian representatives, proved 
unacceptable to the mass of the Indians. The failure of subse- 
quent conferences to procure a treaty favorable to the American 
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view and acceptable to the Indians left as the only alternative, 
according to the view of the United States Government, military 
intervention. After a succession of defeats in the early stages of 
the conflict, the Americans succeeded in crushing the savage 
forces and in imposing upon them the Treaty of Greenville. Thus 
the way was cleared for white settlement, and for the building 
of the Commonwealth. 

Settlement on the right bank of the Ohio had already begun, 
antecedent to the opening of the negotiations mentioned, as an 
extension of the Pennsylvania, Virginia and Kentucky frontiers. 
There followed the founding of such settlements as Marietta, 
Columbia, Cincinnati and other centers, peopled largely from 
New England, New Jersey and Virginia. The “station” or com- 
pact settlement method, as illustrated by the Ohio Company and 
the Symmes experiments, which represented the principle of con- 
trolled settlement, was effective only so long as dangers from 
Indian attacks were imminent. With the passing of the danger 
in question, “settlers spread out fanlike into the interior to take 
new locations.” The principle of scattered locations was thus 
forced upon proprietors and Government alike. One of the po- 
litical results of such a population movement are observed in the 
emergence of rival political factions which profoundly affected 
numerous issues connected with statehood. Its economic reper- 
cussion was felt in Congress, and resulted in the passage of legis- 
lation providing for the sale of public lands. 

In the meantime frontiersmen were also concerned with 
trade, involving not only the disposal of a surplus of products, 
but the purchase of necessities and luxuries. The early notion of 
promoters of settlements and of roads that a substantial com- 
mercial connection would be made with the East proved illusory. 
Trade was bound to go down-stream. This was a repetition of 
the defeated purposes of the British in the West during pre- 
Revolutionary days. And so New Orleans became, as of old, the 
destination of most of the farmers’ surplus flour, pork, beef and 
other products. 

With the disappearance of dangers from the Indians, and 
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with a growing population which was becoming economically 
self-sufficient, the emphasis from about 1795 was upon political 
reform and eventual statehood. Political reform, and judicial as 
well, was induced by the results of the application of some of the 
harsh features of the Ordinance of 1787, which had placed large 
powers in the hands of the central territorial administration. With 
the advent of the second stage of government, which permitted 
the people to petition for the relaxation of certain restrictions, 
there came, gradually, reform in county and township admin- 
istration and in the judicial structure of these local units; at the 
same time the creation of new counties and townships brought 
the people nearer to the seats of local government and of justice. 

The movement for statehood was motivated by several forces 
and was given propulsion by committees of correspondence, of 
ancient origin, which served as vehicles for keeping the issue 
in a state of agitation until the object was achieved. The attempted 
gerrymandering of the Territory, to the end that there might be 
two states, ended in defeat for its chief author, St. Clair. The 
democratic forces, particularly those in the back country, 
triumphed in the Constitutional Convention of 1802, and in the 
election for State officials which followed. 

The foregoing outline is obviously inadequate to indicate all 
that is of significance in this book, which, though compactly 
written, overflows with interest. It is a substantial contribution 
to the history of Ohio and of the frontier in general. With the 
author’s main conclusions the reviewer could register little dissent. 
There may be those who will think that the characterizations of 
St. Clair are a bit harsh, and there may also be readers who will 
feel that the attitude expressed with regard to the Indians is too 
sentimental. The reviewer feels that occasional references to 
British experience in dealing with similar problems would have 
enhanced the value of the book to some extent. 

There is an extensive bibliography, and a series of six maps, 
the most interesting of which is one illustating the various division 
schemes for the Territory. The book is also indexed. 

CLARENCE E. CARTER, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Robert Hamilton Bishop. By James H. Rodabaugh, Ohio His- 
torical Collections, IV. (Columbus, Ohio, The Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. 1935. 216p. illus. 


$2.50.) 


James H. Rodabaugh has told more than the story of the 
life of Robert Hamilton Bishop in this volume of 216 pages in- 
cluding seventeen pages of bibliography and six pages of index. 
With the exception of one tedious chapter the story sweeps along 
easily, is simply told, and is written in a manner which justifies 
the reviewer in encouraging the author to continue his researches. 
Bishop was a crude Scottish lad, whose ancestors were tenants 
on the estate of the profligate Lord Polkemmet near Edinburgh. 
Young Bishop was brought up in the “Secession Church” and 
studied at the University of Edinburgh where he was greatly in- 
fluenced by John Playfair, Andrew Dalzel, and others. Very 
early he became a liberal—a semi-radical conservative—probably 
a result of the influence of his Edinburgh teachers and the Spec- 
ulative and Academical Societies (p.-18). He studied for the 
ministry in Hall Seminary in Selkirk. In 1802 he was licensed 
to preach, married Ann Ireland, and sailed for the United States 
as a missionary. After a brief experience as a circuit-rider in 
Ohio he settled as a minister in Mercer County, Kentucky (1803). 
Continuing to preach, he became a professor in Transylvania 
University in Lexington in 1804. Bishop was not a noisy evan- 
gelist, but as an avowed church reformist he soon stirred the ire 
of the Rankinites, who attempted to bring about his suspension 
from the ministry. For a while he assisted in the direction of 
Transylvania University and after years of valuable service he 
was called to the presidency of Miami University (1823). Un- 
der his leadership this new State university became the “Yale of 
the West,” expanding rapidly in enrollment and departments of 
learning and extending its influence throughout the United States. 
Bishop was probably the ablest of all the Western pioneer edu- 
cators. He believed sincerely in student self-government and was 
greatly loved by his students. He stood for the abolition of 
slavery and the unification of the Presbyterian Church, influenc- 
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ing many of his students to take the same stand. During the 
Bishop regime Miami University became the home of fraternities 
and a center for training missionaries, possessed unusual library 
facilities, and established a commendable school of medicine under 
the direction of Daniel Drake in Cincinnati. Bishop lost the 
presidency of Miami University because of his liberalism and 
was demoted to professorial rank, holding the Chair of History 
and Political Economy in his own institution. In 1845 he was 
forced to leave Miami, though in that same year he accepted a 
call to Farmers’ College at College Hill, Ohio, where in 1855 he 
died and was buried. 

Bishop was the first in this region to see the value of social 
studies, to perceive that history was the story of the masses—the 
record of all that man has thought, hoped, and done. The sagacity 
and breadth of his views, the kindliness of his manner, and the 
sweetness of his temper endeared him to the liberals who made 
the West an empire and helped to save the Union. 

This study is the fourth volume of a series by the Ohio State 
Archaeological and Historical Society. Its format is attractive 
and the mechanics are good. Its value lies in the information on 
(1) frontier education and early educators, (2) frontier religion, 
(3) the Scottish educators in America, (4) William Holmes 
McGuffey (ch. 4), (5) abolition and the American Colonization 
Society (ch. 7), (6) Transylvania University (ch. 2), and (7) 
Miami University. Original sources hitherto unused are heavily 
drawn upon and the volume is fully and accurately footnoted 
throughout. It is to be hoped that the editors may continue to 
find means to publish other volumes as valuable as this one. 
“Walder” should be Walden (pp. 188, 216). An excellent re- 
production of a portrait of Bishop by Horace Harding is used 
for the frontispiece and a picture of the Hiram Powers bust of 
Bishop may be found on page 80. The Miami University of 1838 
is pictured facing page 56. 

Witi1am E, SMITH, 
Miami University. 
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Old Chillicothe; Shawnee and Pioneer History; Conflicts and 
Romances in the Northwest Territory. By William Albert 
Galloway. (Xenia, Ohio, The Buckeye Press, 1934. 336p. 
illus. $3.00.) 


The late William Albert Galloway’s Old Chillicothe contains 
a Foreword by Charles Burleigh Galbreath, former secretary 
and librarian of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical 
Society, in which the fitness of the author for the subject is set 
forth. Galloway was a direct descendant of a member of Gen- 
eral George Rogers Clark’s expedition against the Indian towns 
in 1782, who afterwards made the region his home, and whose 
family became intimately acquainted with the noble Tecumtha 
(Tecumseh), Shawnee chieftain. 

The book is introduced by Thomas Wildcat Alford, great 
grand-son of Tecumtha, head committeeman and custodian of the 
tribal records of the absentee Shawnees, who, having been con- 
sulted in the writing of every detail of the book, assures the reader 
that the record is authentic. He writes: 


. . . many of my nation’s traditions have been given a first oppor- 
tunity to become written history. It is a matter of great satisfaction that 
its author came to us to obtain our traditions of the place, and our part in 
the stirring events of the story, and that at a time when the old traditions 
of our people are fast disappearing, owing to influences of civilization; 
and that he has faithfully interpreted them. 


Having paid his respects to Clark, Simon Kenton and Daniel 
Boone, the author gives in detail the history of the Shawnee with 
Pertinent information of their primitive life and customs, and 
then relates at length extremely interesting stories of their chiefs 
and notable braves, with particular attention paid to the life of 
Tecumtha, who is described as “a hunter, warrior, orator and 
Indian statesman. A true son of his Spartan race, he was undis- 
mayed, unfaltering and uncompromising in the final years of the 
struggle of his people to retain the heritage of their fathers.” 

Dramatic incidents in the lives of the pioneers associated 
with Chillicothe, which is now the name of an Ohio city, but 
which was originally the name of a tribe of the Shawnee and 
was given to several of the localities where their towns were built, 
are retold or published for the first time, furnishing a valuable 
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reservoir for historians, authors, teachers, and others to draw 
upon. 

To the book is appended three vocabularies of the Shawnee 
language made at different times; an account of the Alford trans- 
lation of the four Gospels into the Shawnee tongue; a genealogy 
of the decendants of Tecumtha, and a list of Authorities Quoted 
with an Index which might have been more detailed and therefore 
more valuable. The documentation is adequate. C. i. Wy. 


Journal of Capt. Daniel Bradley: An Epic of the Ohio Frontier, 
with Copious Comment. By Frazer E. Wilson. (Greenville, 
Ohio, Frank H. Jobes and Son, 1935. 76p. illus. $.50). 


Mr. Frazer Wilson of Greenville, Ohio, who has been in- 
terested for years in the history of Greenville and the surround- 
ing region, has rendered a service to history by securing and edit- 
ing this Journal of Captain Bradley who was engaged in the mili- 
tary expeditions of St. Clair and Wayne against the Indians in 


western Ohio from 1791 to 1794. Captain Bradley’s Journal be- 
gins with August 22,1791. The journey described started from 
southwestern Connecticut to Fort Pitt, then down the Ohio River 
to Fort Washington at Cincinnati, from Fort Washington north 
through western Ohio to the Maumee River and return by way of 
Fort Wayne and Greenville to Fort Washington, and then through 
Lexington, Kentucky, and Cumberland Gap to Philadelphia and 
Connecticut, a total distance of approximately two thousand miles. 

Mr. Wilson’s accompanying notes are of much value in illu- 


minating the text of the Journal. 
H. L. 
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